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MY LOST BRACELET. 


BY ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





What detained me after I had dressed was a 
sudden caprice to wear that particular bracelet, 
and I had to unlock my little fireproof in order 
to get it out. ! 

It was a very remarkable ornament, set with 
emeralds and a great glowing ruby in the centre, 
very valuable from a moneyed point of view, and 
precious as an heirloom that had descended to 
me from my great-great-grandmother, a cele- 
brated belle in the times of the Revolution. I 
had never seen another like it, for the gems were 
2 set in a peculiar fashion, and the links of gold 
: grotesquely twisted one around the other. 

3 Of course, it was horribly late when we got 
home, but I did not feel in the least tired—what 
woman would, when she had been declared the 

$ best-dressed present, and her own husband 
behaved as if he were a recently-declared lover? 

¢ I was in my dressing-room, taking off my 

. wraps, when I perceived my loss—the bracelet 

’ was gone! ’ 

I rushed through into the chamber where 

; Arthur was, scarcely able to speak—holding out 

} my arm with a gesture of despair, and crying: 


yp? 


‘¢ Look—look ! 


> 
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RS. LANG’S entertainments were always}; ‘‘ Yes, dear, I’ve often admired it before. It’s’ 
pleasant, but I think I never enjoyed ; very white and plump and pretty.” 
any other of them so much as that mem-; The provoking wretch! So like a man; 
orable ball—memorable, at least, to me. $ woman would have understood at once. 

From the beginning, everything had gone} ‘My bracelet!’ I gasped; “it is gone!” 
right; my new dress was absolutely a work of 3 “Oh!” And his feelings found vent in a half- 
art; it fitted me to perfection, and, if I had not 3 suppressed whistle that set my nerves on edge. 
previously discovered that it was wonderfully ‘Sure you wore it?’ he resumed, after a 
becoming, the expression of Arthur’s face when } pause, during which I had flung myself despair- 
he first caught sight of me would have been a} ingly into a chair. 
convincing proof. Was I sure I had worn it-—when I called his 

As I went downstairs, he was standing at the ; special attention to that bracelet on our way to 
foot, with my cloak on his arm; and not only did } the ball, and bidden him notice how admirably 
he fairly devour me with his eyes while I; it harmonized with my dress? 
descended slowly to give him leisure for admira-; Perceiving that I disdained to reply, he con- 
tion, but he never said one word about my being } tinued, a little more sympathetically: ‘Don’t. 
a full half-hour behind the time set for starting. } fret, dear; it is certain to be found 139) in the: 
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earriage or at Mrs. Lang’s. I'll go out and 
speak to James at once.” g 

The coachman’s search proved unsuccessful, $ 
but Arthur was so confident that the precious } 
ornament would be found at Mrs. Lang’s house ; 
that I allowed myself to entertain the idea with 
sufficient hopefulness to enable me to go to sleep: 

As early in the morning as I could venture to 
disturb our last night’s hostess, I sent her a note, 
but received an answer which was a terrible 
blow. Nothing had been seen of my precious 
bracelet, though, before going to bed, Mrs. Lang 
herself had looked about in the different rooms 
for any articles that might have been dropped— 
her invariable habit as soon as the guests left 
her house after a party. 

Before the reply came, Arthur had gone down 











to his office, as confident as ever that my trouble 
would be over long before he returned. So I 
had to bear my misery alone. I knew now that 
I had unconsciously been almost as hopeful as 
he, and the reaction rendered my suffering more 
poignant. 

I sat down in the old-fashioned window-seat 
in the library, laid my arms on the table and 
buried my face against them, and wept till I was 
fairly sick and blind. When Arthur came home 
to luncheon, he found me in a sad state. Still, 
as I was not an utter simpleton, I tried to act as 
sensibly as I could, and that dear boy said after- 
ward that he believed not one woman in a hun- 
dred would have behaved a quarter so well 
under similar circumstances, 


Weeks passed, and it was stiJl missing. 
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Arthur advertised, but without any success. Its We gave up the search finally, no wiser than 
sudden disappearance really seemed mysterious. { at first. I had some bitter feelings, though, 
Our only theory was that someone, whose hon- ; when | thought of another wearing this legacy 
esty wasn’t proof against temptation, had picked ; of my great-great-grandmother. 

it up. James was perfectly trustworthy, and A year went by, and I grew reconciled to the 
Mrs. Lang the soul of honor. Who, then, could } loss. ‘Then a circumstance happened that vividly 
it have been? That was the question. { recalled everything connected with it. 














I was visiting in a distant city, and had gone } everything seemed to swim before me; but my 
to the theatre with a friend. Just in front of } agitation passed unnoticed, for just then the 
us, sat a young girl who attracted my attention. ¢ curtain rose. Janauschek played “‘ Deborah,” that 

“Isn't she lovely ?” whispered my companion. } night, and thrilled her audience with the strength 
“It’s Miss Vane, the banker’s daughter. You've } and passion she threw into the part; yet neither 
heard May speak of her.”’ my interest nor sympathy was more than half 

At that instant, the lady raised her hand; and} enlisted by the persecuted Jewess, and I turned 
there, on the wrist, flashed and scintillated—was } from that grand figure on the stage to watch 


5 


it my bracelet, or its fac-simile? For a minute, ; Miss Vane furtively. 
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With the close of the first act, a young man 
pressed forward to the seat she occupied. I 
heard the gay greeting that passed between the 
two, and was struck by something familiar in 
the sound of his voice. I bent forward a little 
to see his face more distinctly, and at that 
moment he turned around. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Gray, is that you?’ exclaimed 
he, cordially. ‘*‘When did you leave St. Louis, 
and how are all the people there ?”’ 

He shook my hand, and I felt like rubbing my 
eyes to see if it were a dream or reality. 

‘‘T haven’t seen you for ages,” he continued, 
‘not since Mrs. Lang’s party, and that’s over a 
year ago.” 

[ answered something in a dazed sort of way. 
A sudden light seemed to break upon my mind. 
I remembered his begging to examine my brace- 
let there, and the very words he had spoken: } 
“It’s a curious pattern, and I’ve a fancy for } 
odd bizarre jewelry.” I had undone the clasp } 
and laid it in his hand. Was it possible that, 
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afterward— I stopped, appalled at my own 
thought. 

When I looked up, he had returred to Miss 
Vane. My companion smiled and nodded toward 
them significantly. ‘So you're acquainted with 
Guy ?”’ he whispered. ‘‘He’s well liked here, 
and is Miss Vane’s favored suitor.” 

‘‘She’s a belle and an heiress, isn’t she?’ 
I inquired. 

“Yes, and her father’s opposed to the match. 
Guy is wealthy, but there isn’t much known of 
his antecedents, and the old gentleman looks 
very narrowly after everybody who approaches 
her.” 

“Is Mr. Somers in business?’ questioned I. 

“‘No; and that’s another objection, in Mr. 
Vane’s eyes. He’s a hard worker himself, and 
doesn’t want an idler for a son-in-law. But the 
daughter is infatuated, and there’s no denying 
that Guy is handsome and talented.” 

‘‘ Have you known him long?” 

““Only since he came here. He’s an old resi- 

dent of St. Louis, isn’t he?” 
‘“T think not. I had only 
met him a few times before Mrs. 
Lang’s party. Arthur intro- 
duced him to me, and said some- 
thing about their acquaintance 
having begun in Boston.” 

‘‘Indeed. There isn’t a city 
in the Union that Guy doesn’t 
know by heart, nor, for that 
matter, in Europe either. He's 
been a great traveler.” 

The curtain rose and put a 
stop to further conversation. 
But, all through the second act. 
my attention was diverted from 
the play to the bracelet. Every 
now and then, the white arm 
was raised, and I saw its glow 
and sparkle. There were the 
great ruby and the emeralds 
and the curious links of gold. 
and, looking closer, I could even 
detect that one of the stones 
was slightly scratched as mine 
had been. Was it possible 
there could be two so exactly 
alike? I remembered hearing 
my grandmother say that the 
jeweler who designed it never 
made but one. Where, then 
did this other come from, or 
was it the same? 

My thoughts: were curious] 
jumbled together when I left 
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the theatre. All the stories I had read, of 
accomplished thieves introducing themselves 
into respectable society and carrying on for 
months a system of plunder, undiscovered, 
rushed to my recollection ; for, somehow, I con- 
nected Guy Somers with that bracelet on Miss 
Vane’s arm. If it were his gift, as I suspected, 
1 felt nearly certain he had stolen it from me 
the night of the party, and was in reality a dis- 
guised thief. Arthur might reject the idea, and 
everyone else, for that matter; but hadn't his 
career been enveloped in mystery from the first, 
and wasn’t the supposition as likely in his case 
as in that of the heroes of the tales I had read? 
1 resolved to watch and wait, and, if my suspi- 
cions proved correct, not only save Miss Vane 
from his clutches, but let the law take its course 
and punish him as he deserved. 

“Of course you enjoyed Janauschek,”’ 
observed my hostess, the next morning. She 
had been detained at home by a severe cold. 
«Rob says Laura Vane sat directly in front of 
you,” exclaimed May, her eldest daughter. 
‘She's the dearest friend I have, and I want 
you to know her.” 

‘“‘T should be delighted,’ responded I; 
«‘there’s something about her that interested me 
deeply. By the way, she wore a bracelet, last 
night, the counterpart of one I used to own.” 

‘Set with emeralds and a large ruby ?” 

*« Yes.” 

“It was the gift of her betrothed, Guy Som- 
He picked it up somewhere in Europe.” 

My heart gave a little throb that was more 
than half exultant. For once, my penetration 
hadn’t been at fault. 

I was introduced to Miss Vane that evening. 
The bracelet glittered on her arm, and my eyes 
clung to it as if fascinated. Both she and May 
looked at me curiously. Then the latter said, 
laughing: 

“Your antique’s a copy, after all, Laura. 
Mrs. Gray has one like it, an heirloom that’s 
come down to her through countless generations.” 

A faint look of annoyance mingled with the 
surprise on Miss Vane’s face. But she answered 
pleasantly enough : 

‘Another piece of jewelry fashioned after 
this pattern, is there? I didn’t know its mate 
existed.” 

“I thought the same of mine till I saw yours,” 
was my response. ‘ But they are exact counter- 
parts, so far as I can judge. Unfortunately, I 
haven’t mine with me. I lost it at a party, last 
winter.” 

“Indeed !’’ And the soft eyes beamed with 
sympathy. After a little pause. she added: 
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“Wouldn't you like to examine mine closer?” 
and, undoing the clasp, laid it in my hand. 

Did she divine the wish I had not dared to 
express? At last I held the coveted bracelet, 
and, the more I looked, the deeper grew my con- 
viction that it was the one I had lost at Mrs. 
Lang's party. 

Glancing up from a critical survey of its 
shining coils, I saw Guy Somers standing in the 
doorway. A sudden pallor had overspread his 
face, and his eyes fell guiltily before mine. It 
was but an instant, and then he came forward, 
calm and self-possessed as usual. I noticed, 
with a pang, how Miss Vane’s cheek flushed at 
his greeting, and the tender light that came into 
her eyes. She loved him, there was no doubt of 
; it. ‘Poor child!’ thought I; ‘‘ what a blow to 
her will be the knowledge of his villainy.” 

‘‘Did you fall from the skies, Mr. Somers?” 
questioned May. ‘I neither saw nor heard you 
enter the room.” 

‘‘Nor I,’”’ added Miss Vane. 





«But Mrs. Gray did,’’ he said, turning toward 
me. ‘She stared at first, though, as if she - 
3 thought it an apparition.” 

Was he trying to put me off my guard? I 
said nothing, but held up the bracelet signifi- 
cantly. Miss Vane took it, and he looked from 
her to me and then back again, flushed and 
embarrassed. May, with her quick woman’s- 
tact, understood at once that something was 
wrong, and plunged into a discussion concerning 
the relative merits of Janauschek and Ristori, . 

} and from that the talk wandered off to books : 
and pictures and everything else except jewels. 

But I watched Guy Somers narrowly, and 
s observed that he seemed uneasy beneath the - 
scrutiny. Did he suspect my knowledge of his 

secret? I was puzzled how to proceed. Actual 

proof of his guilt was needed first of all; with- 
; out that, 1 could do nothing. Arthur was te 
} join me in a week, and I resolved to wait for his 
advice and help. 
} The next morning but one, I went to pass the 
} day with a friend who lived about half an hour’s 
{ ride by rail. May had intended going with me, 
} but was prevented at the last moment by one of | 
> her wretched sick-heads, though she would not 

hear of my giving up the expedition and so 
} cheating our old schoolmate of both her visitors. 

As I was traversing the railway station, water- 
proof on arm, whom should I see just turning.: 
away from a newspaper-stall but Guy Somers! 

As soon as he perceived me, he came forward, 
lifting his hat and uttering cordial salutations, 
though he wore an embarrassed air very notice- 
¢ able. 
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After a few commonplace remarks, he said ‘ 
hurriedly, looking everywhere but in my face: 
“Mrs. Gray, I have a request to make; I shall 
be greatly obliged if you will grant it.” 

«‘T have no doubt that I shall do so with pleas- 
ure,’ I replied, quietly. ‘‘ Let me hear what it 
is.” 

“T saw you looking at Miss Vane’s bracelet, 
ithe other evening,’ he went on, with a palpable 
effort. ‘‘Now, I purchased it in Europe. She 
fancies that there is not another like it in this 
country. Please don't tell her differently.” 

She hadn't reported our conversation, then. 

“Why should I?” responded I, coolly. ‘I’m } 
not sure there is, myself.’ Wasit guilt or amaze- ; 
ment that I beheld in his face? ‘I haven't seen 
mine since the night of Mrs. Lang’s party,’ I 
added, with a look full of meaning. 

““Did you lose it then?’ said he. ‘ What 
misfortune!’ All his  self-possession had 
returned, and he spoke in an easy natural tone 
ef voice. The man was a perfect actor when on 
hés-guard. ‘‘ But I bought this one years ago, so 
it can’t be the same,’’ he continued. 

“Oh, certainly not,’ I replied, so struck by 
his apparent candor that, for the moment, I 
believed what he said. 

Afterward, though, my distrust of the man 
returned in full force. I recalled the fact word 
the accomplished thieves of whom I had read ; 
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could always lie gracefully, and were particu- 
larly moted for the cool audacity with which ¢ 
they baffled suspicion. So I determined not to 
relax my vigilant watch. The days passed on, 
but there were no further developments until 
Arthur eame. 

We were all in the parlor when he arrived: 
May and her mother, Guy Somers, Miss Vane, 
and myself. After the first greetings were over, } 
I drew him away, but not until I had seen his } 

} 
3 


start of surprise at sight of the bracelet on Miss 
Vane’s arm. 

As soon as we had got upstairs into my room, ; 
I seized his arm, exclaiming: ‘‘ You saw the { 
bracelet—I noticed you start.”’ i 


‘“*Miss Vane’s?”’ he asked, with provoking 
calmness, as he leaned one hand against the 
back of a chair and regarded my flushed agitated 
face with a quizzical expression. 

‘My bracelet, you mean,’ I cried. ‘That 
man stole it, the night of the ball—and he shall 
be punished—oh, he shall!” 

I poured out my story in great excitement, and 
Arthur listened attentively; but, to my wonder 
and wrath, I saw him smile several times during 
my narrative. 

“You ought to write a novel, dear,” said 
he, at its conclusion. ‘Such talent as yours 
shouldn’t rust in obscurity. But I don’t know 
whether Guy will feel flattered at being made 
the hero of such a romance. I'll ask him, when 
we go downstairs.”’ 

“Arthur!”? My cheeks flamed indignantly, 
and I burst into tears. His raillery seemed 
cruel, and was more than I could bear. 

Arthur drew me to him and kissed me, say- 
ing: ‘Let’s go down and compare the two.” 
And he drew from his pocket a bracelet, smiling. 
Was it the one I had lost, or Miss Vane’s? it 
couldn’t be hers, for we had left that in the par- 
lor; it.must be mine. 

Arthur laughed at my bewilderment, and said: 
“‘T had the carriage renovated after you left, 
and this was found in the cushions. It must 
have slipped from your arm that night, and 
worked its way into the lining. There was quite 
a hole behind the seat, but 1 never thought of it 
when we looked for the bracelet.’ 

In silence I took the recovered treasure, but 
not until I had seen it side by side with Miss 
Vane’s was I thoroughly convinced of Guy Som- 
ers’s innocence. 

‘‘Thadn’t seen Mrs. Gray’s, Laura,” explained 
he, ‘when I told you there wasn’t another like 
it in the world. Afterward the belief seemed to 
give you such pleasure I hated to disturb it.” 

They’re married now, and I’ve been a littie 
more careful since not to judge people too hastily 
by circumstances, or let imagination run away 
with judgment. 





A WISH. 


BY FRANCES ARTHUR, 


Covtp I but fashion the future for thee, 
As the summer in Eden thy pathway should be : 
Loved, loving, and honored, thy years should glide by 
Like a song o’er the waters while stars gem the sky, “ 
And Fame’s richest garland should circle thy head, 
Such as rarely is woven except for the dead. 


3 
; 
3 
} 


When earth’s light is fading and pulses ebb low, 
And the angel of death breathes the summons to go, 
Thy soul should rejoice to hail the new day, 
And visions ecstatic illumine the way 
To regions of glory, to fair realms of peace, 
Where joy and love welcome the spirits release. 





JOHN JOYD’S VALENTINE. 


BY CLARENCE M. BOUTELLEB,. 


as by themselves. And, though the boys might 
Wuen the tide of immigration from the East } forget how poor John’s parents were, and how 
and from the Old World began to roll in, a living ; well-to-do were Richard’s, it was necessary that 
wave of hardy endeavor, upon those fertile prai- 3 those two facts should later enter into thei 
ries of Dakota which lie in the far-famed “ Val- ; lives, to affect them largely. 
ley of the Jim,’ John Joyd and Richard Morris} John went to Dakota because the East was 
were two of the first to come. ; crowded, because the ranks of the professions 
They came together from the rocky hills of } were full and those of the laboring class fuller— 
New England, firm friends since their earliest } went to lay the foundations of what he hoped 
years—came with a steadfast faith in the future } would one day be a modest competence. But 
of Dakota and in a future of their own. Richard went—not to make money, for he had 
It mattered littte to them that the sun rose, in } that—to make more. 
the bitter winter mornings, across an almost ‘The houses of these two friends were just a 
boundless plain of snow—a plain as level as a $ mile apart. John’s was a rude structure, so 
floor and unbroken by a tree or shrub, since it } small that it contained only one room, and that 
set, in the lovely autumn evenings, over a field } convenient to live in, since he could stand in the 
of wheat as boundless as the winter’s stretch of } centre of it and attend to any of the work which 
snow had been. Hard work by day, sweet sleep } housekeeping made necessary. John’s dwelling 
by night, confidence in their future, and success } was, in fact, a typical ‘claim-shanty.’’ Rich- 
in their present—this was the history of these , grd’s house was much larger—it had four rooms. 
two lives as the months went swiftly by. These ; There were carpets on some of the floors; cur- 


were the sort of men—and these their attributes tains at the windows; pretty pictures on the 


—who laid the cornerstone of Dakota's future 
on her treeless and blizzard-swept plains. 


; neatly-papered walls; and several shelves full of 
} books. Had Richard been less the man than he 
John Joyd was as good and earnest a man as ; was—had he deserved less of the honor and 
ever “held down” a Western claim. Tall, strong, ; respect of the settlers in the neighborhood—the 
with a rugged vigor in his face that prevented { sneers which fell across the path of this at first 
his ever being thought handsome, but which 
gave to his countenance something better than 
beauty. Were it not for the fact that he added 
to his many manly characteristics another—a 
quality Iam not ready to denominate unmanly— 


; so-called ‘tenderfoot’”” might have been his 
: share always. I am glad to be able to state that 
’ it was otherwise. 
There were two reasons for the differences 
} between the houses in which these men dwelt: 
his history would have been no more to us than ; one, the disparity between their financial condi- 
that of any other of Dakota’s pioneers, and this ; tions; another, connected with the fact that 
story would never have been written. But the John received a letter regularly once in three 
fact was—John Joyd was the most bashful man { months from his mother, while Richard’s letters 
in the whole Territory ! 3 came as often as three times a week—which 
It was well for him, perhaps, that he had been was often as the mail came—and were from 
bashful in his boyhood days, for he had nothing ; another and a much younger person than his 
but his good habits, his strong frame, his meagre ; mother. 
education, and his indomitable will to help him 
in making his fortune Perhaps, too, it was} went East, one autumn—on business, he said to 
better for John in view of what the future had { his neighbors. His friend alone knew why he 
in store for him. ; went. John gave extra care to making his own 
John Joyd and Richard Morris had grown up } home comfortable for the winter. 
with the idea that their thoughts and purposes ‘Richard won’t be here,” he would say with 
were alike. Boyhood turns its face so fully } a sigh, ‘‘and of course I can’t be at his house 
toward the future that it overlooks much of the } much after—after—” 
present. Their plans, no matter how similar, He always stopped there, much as most of us 
had to be modified by their circumstances and ‘ stop when we inadvertently, in speaking of our 
14 


The inevitable happened at last. Richard 
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loved ones, almost allow ourselves to speak of 
death. 

But it was not death which was coming 
between John aud Richard: it was marriage 
Richard came home just as Dakota's skies were 
growing dull and her horizons dreary, bringing 
his bride with him. 

Mollie Morris was a bright, cheerful, resolute 
little woman, and she sought to make her hus- 
band’s friend hers, and to prove his presence 
welcome at her fireside. 
little. John’s visits became fewer and longer 
apart, and finally nearly ceased. Oceans might 
almost as well have tossed between the old-time 
companions, during Richard’s first winter of mar- 
ried life, as the mile of desolate wind-swept 
snow which John let stand as the barrier 
between their lives. Mrs. Morris’s piano and 
singing, much as John loved music; her hus- 
band’s books, much as John loved reading; the 
lady’s marvelous culinary skill, much as John— 
man like—enjoyed good living: Richard himself, 
much as John loved Richard: all these counted 
for nothing. Bashful John was ill at ease in the 
presence of lovely women, so out of it he reso- 
lutely staid until Laura Dare came with the 


flowers in the spring, to spend a month with her } 


old schoolmate, Mollie Morris. She remained a 
month—two—three—and said nothing of weari- 
ness, nothing of return. Don’t ask me why. 
Don’t ask me to read for you the riddle of 
woman’s heart, more difficult and dangerous than 
that of the Sphinx. 
in at Morris’s when she had been there a week ; 
he came again, in two days; after that, he found 
some errand there every day. So don’t ask me 
why Laura Dare—rich, fashionable, beautiful 
Laura—remained. Don’t ask me why she looked 
at and over and by and through John Joyd, with 
all the variations of wondrous witchery which 
ever appertained to the glances from azure eyes. 
Don’t ask me why she would stand in the sun- 
shine—her tangle of bronze-gold hair another 
sonshine itself—and talk so long and so fasci- 

natingly to this grave shy man. It may have 
been the instinctive love of power, inherent in 
woman, which cropped out at an early period in 
the history of the human race, and enabled the 
first woman to do the first man an irreparable 
mischief. It may have been something else, 
just as love of power may have been the least 
and last idea in the head of Eve. 

Am I to be taken to task for calling my hero 
bashful, and telling you such a story as this of 
his actions? How can I explain? If the half 
of what psychologists believe regarding mind in 
the lower animals is true, the moth should know 


" 3 his chances. 


But her efforts availed : 


John Joyd had happened 3 


better than to play about our candles at night— 
the burning of his wings must hurt. And yet 
he comes, and yet he stays, and yet he takes 

Don’t ask me why. Perhaps it is 
because he is a moth. - 

Don’t make me explain John Joyd’s actions. 
Laura Dare’s family was as old and proud as any 
in America are allowed to get. She could wear 
her diamonds at Saratoga or Newport, and not 
suffer in contrast with any other there. She had 
>no care—or, if she had, her blue eyes never 
showed it. 

But she remained. 
came, and came— 

Don’t ask me why! 


John Joyd came, and 


il. 

Ir was October. Miss Dare had arrived in 
May. She has not gone yet. 

John Joyd called, one morning. He had busi- 
ness with a friend forty miles away, and was 
going on horseback. Would Miss Dare go? She 
would. Forty miles is nothing, in Dakota. 

There was just the faintest shadow of a blush 
in Miss Dare’s cheeks as she left the room to 
‘ prepare for the ride, and a something in her 








} blue eyes which no man had ever brought into 
‘ her face before. But John saw neither eye nor 

cheek. Doubtless he would have failed to read 

’ them if he had. But good Mrs. Morris saw 

’ both, and she sighed softly. Men—some men— 

most men—were so stupid! And what could she, 
alone and unaided, do for her friend, for her 
two friends? 

I think I am safe in saying that the ride was 
$ pleasant for both. It is true that Jobn Joyd 
talked even less than usual, and Miss Dare more; 

that John was pale, and that Miss Dare’s color was 
deeper than common. John was rude enough 
to watch his companion’s face closely for long 
periods of time, on which occasions Miss Dare 
took a deep interest in studying the landscape 
—a landscape of changeless monotony and 
dreary far-reaching levelness. But John said to 
himself that the ride was pleasant, Miss Dare 
told herself so, and each repeated the same 
story at the house of the man to which John’s 

business took them. 

Do you know what Western hospitality is? If 
you do, you may be sure that Joyd and Miss 
Dare had as good a dinner as the house to which 
their journey led them afforded, and that there 
were no excuses offered that it was not better. 

It was late in the afternoon when they left for 
home; the sun was nearly down; night was 
rapidly coming on. 

They were both almost wholly silent now, for 
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an hour or two. John couldn’t talk; Miss Dare, 
most likely, wouldn't. 

Their horses left the miles behind quite rap- 
idly, much more so than had been the case in 
the morning; but night was actualty upon them, 
the sun gone and the siars coming out through 
the darkening twilight, before Miss Dare found 
in her mind a well-grounded suspicion of the 
man’s present purposes, and put it into words. 

“TI can hardly keep up with you,’’ she said, 
and she flashed a look of inquiry into his face. 

“No? You must try to,” he replied, and, if 
there was anything in his countenance and man- 
ner to make her heart beat a little faster, there 
was more to puzzle and pique her. 

On for a mile or two, without a word from 
either. 

“You seem to be in a hurry,” she then 
remarked. 

“Tam,” he said, briefly. 

The reply seemed ungallant; it was enough to 
have made another woman sink into silence 
again. Perhaps because Laura Dare was unlike 
most women, possibly for some other reason, it 
moved her to speech. If her tones had sarcasm 
in them, and her words a touch of irony, it is 
not to be marveled at. 

“Dakota has a wonderful climate” 

began. 
“Yes,’”’ he replied, looking straight ahead of 
him to the east, toward which they were riding, 
and at the stars shining in that direction in the 
deep-blue sky, and then turning his glance 
anxiously over his shoulder, toward the west, to 
where something hung between them and the 
stars near the horizon—a something which was 
creeping, like an impalpable spirit of dread, 
higher and higher—a something which might 
have been, so far as appearance went, cloud or 
mist or fog, but which was neither. 

He turned his eyes to the east again, and 
touched his horse so sharply with the spur that 
the other animal was left a score of feet behind 
in an instant. 

“If you prefer to ride alone—’’ began Miss 
Dare, with the utmost politeness, but in a tone 
which sounded a trifle broken and dangerous. 

John reined up his horse with a cruel pull at 
the rein. 

“I do not,” he cried, hoarsely, and in a voice 
full of emotion, ‘I do not! Keep up with me— 
by all means.’’ That was the way he finished 
his sentence aloud; but, under his breath, to 
himself and to heaven, in so reverent a tone that 
it was no less than a prayer, he finished it: ‘‘ For 
God’s sake!’’ 

“You were saying—’’ he began, after a little. 


she 


They were riding rapidly now, so rapidly that 
Miss Dare had a chance to show how much she 
had profited by his instruction in equestrianship 
that summer, as she skillfully kept her horse 
close beside his. One might have supposed that 

’ the speed of their pace kept her silent; but 
Ido not suppose so, nor did John. He waited 
a little for her to answer—waited vainly—then 
he began again: 

“You were saying, when I interrupted you, 
that Dakota has a wonderful climate—” 

‘‘When you interrupted me,’’ she answered, 
with peculiar emphasis, ‘‘I was saying that 
Dakota has a wonderful climate.”’ 

She relapsed into silence again. 

“ Well?” he said. 

«And you have what you call blizzards, some- 
times, early in the autumn ?”’ 

«« Yes—sometimes.”’ 

“Are you afraid this strong wind out of the 
west will prove to be one?” 

“No,” he answered, gruffly, but with an 
uneasy mirthless laugh. Then he gave his 
attention to his horse, as though anxious to 
avoid further conversation. 

But Miss Dare was not to be put off in any 
such way as that. 

«Because, if you are,’’ she said, quietly, «I 
think you are mistaken. Once, in my travels—’’ 

The man winced as he might have done if she 
had struck him. ‘Her travels.’ True, she 
had seen all worth seeing, the whole world 
round; but it was cruel, if she only knew, to 
speak so lightly of it to this poor man. 

Her delicate hand went to her face. It may 
be that she had to brush from her great blue 
eyes some bit of earth struck up by the hurrying 
hoofs of her horse; perhaps it was some stray 
lock from the tangle of her bronze-gold hair; 
perhaps she realized, all at once, how cruel she 
had been. If so, she was either merciless or quite 
consistent in doing just what she had started to 
do. 

«Once, in my travels,’’ she went on, ‘I stood, 
one marvelously beautiful night, on the borders 
of the desert. I could shut my eyes now and 
believe this breeze had blown across a thousand 
miles of burning sand, swept straight from 
Sahara.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, and his voice was like a 
groan, as he touched his horse with the spur 
again. 

“And, another time—another night—I went 
$ through a great foundry. This breeze reminds 
me of the breath of the furnaces there. And it 
must be blowing harder still behind us. 
hear—”’ 
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“Don’t,” cried Joyd, putting up his hands in } 
@ piteous appeal for silence. 3 

‘¢So it can’t well be a blizzard—”’ 

**No, Miss Dare, it is not a blizzard.” 

“And I want—” 

John reined his horse down to a walk. 

‘*We must let the beasts breathe,” he inter- 
rupted, desperately, ‘‘ or we shall kill them.” 

“Yes?” Opening her blue eyes a little wider 
in wonder at his agitation. 

‘“*Have you a match with you?” he asked. 
His tone was as careless as he could make it. 

‘“‘No. I am sorry, but I did not know you 
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smoked.’’ And, though he never did, he did not 3 


tell her so. 


Suddenly the knowledge of the truth broke 
on the woman. ! 

“That red in the west never came from sun- 
set,” she said. 

*« We have marvelous—” 

‘I know; but this is something different! 
Tell me truly, Mr. Joyd: is that a cloud of smoke 
behind us?” 

John bowed without a word. 

‘And is there danger ?”’ 

He turned frankly toward her. 

“Can you bear the worst?’ he asked, gently. 
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terrible conflagration faster toward the east than 
this gale is already taking it. No, I should not 
start a fire until the last possible moment.” 

‘Your property is in danger, anyway ?” 

John bowed. ; 

“I gave that up an hour ago,”’ he said, simply, 
‘‘and must begin life over again, if 1 live beyond 
this night.” 

‘Unless Mr. Morris saves it.””. Joln groaned. 

“Dick won't save it,’’ he said, simply. “I 
don't think of property now; I only think of 
human life. If I save you, and Dick and his 
wife are spared, I am willing to lose all 1 have.’’ 

‘«* But Dick and Mollie will be saved, of course.’’ 

“God bless Dick Morris!’ cried John, with 
emphasis, the tears running down his cheeks. 
‘*Do you know the sort of man he is, the sort of 
God’s nobleman? Do you know he will take his 
life in his hands this night, his and Mollie's, for 
us ?”’ 

‘I don’t think I understand.” 

“Of course not. Shall l explain? Will you 
say over again that you can bear the worst?” 

“1 think I can.” 

‘¢ Well, Dick knows I do not smoke.” 

“You do not smoke?” 

‘‘No. And Mollie knows, no doubt, that you 


She let her head sink forward for a moment } had no matches with you.” 


or two. He thought her lips moved, but he was 3 


5 
5 


not sure. Then she looked him in the face. 

«¢{—I think I can,” she said, softly. 
tell me the truth.” 

“The prairie is on fire,” he replied; ‘and 3 
you have no idea—you can have none until you 
have seen it—how fast the fire can travel. If we 
had matches, we should be safe, for I could kin- } 
dle a fire and we could follow it. As it is, our 
only hope lies in reaching my house before the 
fire does. There are matches there, matches in 
plenty.” 

‘And you think—” she began. 

“And I fear—’ he said. 

She noticed the change in the word. 

“You fear we shall not reach there?” 

“IT am almost certain we cannot,” he said, 
urging the horses, which had been running again } 
for some minutes, to still greater efforts. 

“And why did you not tell me at first?” 

‘‘For two reasons. I hoped the wind would 
not rise as it has, and that it would not be neces- 
sary to frighten you; and I expected you would 
answer me just as you did, regarding the} 
matches.” 

“If you had matches, you would start a fire at 
once?” 

“No, not until the last possible moment. 
Think of the awful responsibility of sending this ; 


** Please 
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‘ 


*And—and—” 

“And Ill tell you what has happened. Dick 
has turned my horses and cattle loose an hour 
ago, to give them a chance for their lives. He 
is waiting at home now—waiting! He will wait 
until the fire passes my place, and then he will 
set fires about his own home and take his 
chances.” __ 

“And the fire travels very fast, doesn’t it?” 

“Terribly fast. 1t may run that mile in the 
time a train of cars could do it.”’ 

«And if he doesn’t wait until we are home?” 

He smiled, smiled with a mighty joy throbbing 
at his heart, as she said “‘home.’’ Then his face 
grew grave. ‘‘ Were another man in Dick’s 
place,” he rejoined, ‘and were he to get excited 
and lose his head, and set the fire too soon, it 
would all be over for us—in this world. But 
Dick won’t do that. You don’t know Dick, if 
you think he could.” 

On, on, on! Swifter and swifter! 

How hot it grew. The horses were suffering 
terribly. The night was as light as day. The 
roar became so loud, they could talk no longer. 
The wind was a hurricane. 

The flames swept nearer and nearer. They 
could almost feel them blister the skin where 
their clothing did not afford protection. Beneath 
the awful roar could be heard the crisp crackle 
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of the blazing grasses. It was only a question of 
minutes now, a question of a very few minutes. 
The smoke was almost stifling—well nigh blind- 
ing; but, as it lifted a little, they could see John’s 
house at last—John’s house, only a mile away. 

Suddenly Laura Dare’s overtasked and smoke- 
choked horse went down, down in a heap, and 
only gasped once before he was dead. And 
Miss Dare herself, thrown far away on the soft 
prairie-soil, fainted dead away, though but 
slightly injured by her fall. John gathered her 
up. He managed to mount his horse with her 
in his arms, though he could never tell afterward 
how he had done it and. had lost much less time } 
than you would have thought possible. 

He sheltered her face from the pitiless heat, 
and the golden hair of the woman he loved 
floated about his neck and breast. Dearly as he 
loved life, there were other things that John ; 
Joyd loved more, and he had no more idea that 
success could lie beyond his passionate love than 
he had that the stars would come nearer to 
shine for him. And so, if it had not been for 
Dick and Mollie—Dick, in whom he had such 
faith and for whom he had such love, and Mollie, 
so loved by Dick—I think he would have been 
willing to give it all up and die there, die the 
most awful of deaths, in sight of home and 
almost in the reach of safety, if only that he 
might hold this peerless woman in his arms and 
die with her—only hear her last words, feel her 
last breath on his scorched cheek, and perhaps 
touch his lips to hers just as the veil of death 
fell and shut them out of the world of sense and 
sorrow forever. 

But he raced—raced hard—and won. 

Ile sprang from the saddle at his own door, 
with the still unconscious woman in his arms, 
and the horse went wearily on into the black- 
ness of the night—to his death. Poorbeast! Ie 
had saved two lives; he gave his own for them. 
No wonder scientists think they discover mind 
where they recognize qualities which humanity 











almost deifies when it finds them among men— 
heroism, persistence, devotion to duty. 

The fire was only a quarter of a mile away. 
The danger was far from being over. 
first surprise was a testimony to thought and 


and gave him, at the same time, an assurance of 
deliverance. The dry grass had been torn from 
the earth for a distance of several feet on each 
side of the house, and piled up in a ring a foot 
high, ready for lighting. 

He opened the door of his shanty. There 
was a hot fire in his stove. The lighted lamp 
stood on the table, roughly written on which, in 


$ 
love on Dick’s part, which touched him oa 


huge letters made with a bit of charcoal, was 
this message : 


“‘Jack: Fire a gun when you get home, and 
Ill start my back fires. Dick Mornis.”’ 


It took but a few seconds to obey. John fired, 
not once, but twice. Then he caught a brand 
from the stove and touched it to the ring of grass 
about his house—touched it in a score of places. 

Looking away to the east, as his own fire 
spread out in a slowly widening circle, he saw 
the lights leap up in the darkness, and grow 
and spread and strengthen, and knew that Dick 
—the faithful—had waited, had heard, had 
understood, and had secured safety. 

Then the tempest of fire was upon them. He 
rushed into the shanty. He laid Miss Dare face 
downward on the floor; he prostrated himself 
beside her ; he drew some blankets from the bed 
and placed above them both, to shut out the 
awful smoke. 

The minutes rolled by. 
furnace. 


The air was like a 
The oxygen seemed exhausted. 

The man gasped, and wondered how long he 
could live thus—wondered whether the woman 
might not be dead already. Then the roar died 
away into a murmur in the east. The heat les- 
sened. The smoke lifted. John sprang up. 

He dashed water into the white face of the 
beautiful woman lying there so much like death. 
Ile labored long. He chafed her cold hands. 
He rubbed her brow with water. 

Then, when he was almost ready to give up 
and think her dead, a horse came thundering up 
to the door, and Dick Morris entered. 

As he entered, Laura opened her eyes, and 
John Joyd knew that she would live, and that 
he had saved her life—knew that there was due 
from her to him a bond of gratitude of the 
greatest strength. 

While Dick lifted the weak and almost helpless 
woman into'a chair, John staggered to the door. 
He looked up at the smoky sky; he looked at 
the piles of ashes which had been stacks of hay 
and bins of grain and barns full of horses and 
cattle and sheds full of costly machinery, less 


John’s 3 than an hour ago; and he vowed that he would 


never, never take advantage of a woman’s grati- 
tude—no, nor try to. 

The life he had given back to Laura Dare 
stood between them, a higher and steeper and 
more hopeless barrier than her beauty or her 
wealth had been. 


ee ee 
Jounx Joyn’s property went in the great fire, 


just as he had told Miss Dare he was sure it 
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would. Morris, having had time to make much ; 
preparation, lost less, and he had enough left } 
scarcely to feel the lack of what had gone. 

John was practically beggared, but he reso- 
lutely turned his face toward the future. § 
Bravely and without repining, he began at the ? 


§ 
| 


bottom of the ladder again. 

It has been wisely written that ‘God helps 
those who help themselves.’’ To this it may be 
added that God’s agents of help are scattered 
everywhere. Just time enough, a month or two, 
passed away to make it evident that Joyd was 
only bent, not broken, only beaten once, not 
vanquished, when help came to him. 

His help was mysterious. He did not know 
its source, nor shall I ever be certain. John 
Joyd’s help was of a very substantial sort. 
“Five thousand dollars placed to your credit 
here”? was what the message from a bank in 
Watertown said. 

John accused Morris of being the donor, and, 
had his surmise been correct, he would have 
refused the money utterly. But, as time went 
by and the benefaction remained absolutely 
nameless and seemed likely so to continue into 
the indefinite future, there appeared no other 
way than to accept and use the gift. For Dick 
didn’t send the money; Dick didn’t know who 
sent it; I am not sure that Mollie Morris knew. 

John speculated much as to the source of his 
good-fortune. Was it this one, in Massachu- 
setts? Was it that one, in New York? Was it 
some other generous soul, up among the green 
hills of Vermont, who had given him back all 
he had lost, and more? All of which reminds 
me of the peculiarities of that excellent class 
of people, the astronomers, who give their time 
80 fully to the stars that they quite overlook the 
events which take place all around them. 

As for Laura Dare, she said no word about } 
going East. Dick frequently wondered what } 
she could see in Dakota to keep her from her} 
home-attractions, and Mollie as frequently said 
that she didn't know—which, I fear, wasn’t 
quite frank and true. 

November, December, January. The moth § 
kept his dangerous place and took his chances. 
I don’t believe he let himself think throug | 

I am quite sure he} 


5 


: 


what the end was to be. 
never allowed himself to hope that Laura Dare } 
eould be won by him for his wife. With her} 
wealth and her debt of gratitude toward him, 
I am quite sure he would never have asked her, 
even if he had known she would say “ Yes,” 
unless he could be sure that her heart and her } 
wishes went with her answer. 

It was the thirteenth day of February. There 


had been a deep fall of snow; the prairie was 
simply a trackless waste; the wind blew straight 
from the north; the mercury was frozen in the 
bulbs of all climate-respecting thermometers : 
it was hardly prudent to venture away from 
home, even at noonday. ; 

John Joyd had not appeared at Morris’s for 
three days, which was wonderful enough to send 
Dick out, in the bitter cold of the February 
afternoon, to see why he was so neglectful of 
his friends and to make sure that no evil had 
befallen him. 

It was nearly dark when Morris, having 
struggled against wind and snow, lifted the 
wooden latch of John’s door and walked in. 
John sat before his little table, his chair drawn 
close to one of the two small windows of which 
his house boasted, busily engaged in writing. 

I wouldn’t have you infer that Richard Morris 
was an inquisitive person: think rathcr of him 
as a frank and lifelong friend of the man he had 
come to visit. Something in the appearance of 
the boldly-written sheet caught his attention. 
His question, a bit laughing and teasing perhaps, 
was frank and honest. 

“Well, Jack,’ he asked, ‘‘have you turned 
poet?” 

For answer, John rose and put the sheets of 
paper in Morris’s hand; and Morris, his laughter 
grown suddenly to gravity, read them through 
in silence. 

It was poctry which John had written, poctry 
which his friend read: not such poetry as sells 
well in the overcrowded literary markets of the 
world, perhaps—poctry that halted a little in 
its rhythm and faltered in its rhyme, no doubt— 
but a sort of poetry that had the manliness of 
the man and the earnestness of his steadfast 
honest soul in it. A very good sort of poetry, 
say I, whether it would find a quotable price in 
the world’s markets or not. Morris handed back 
the sheets. 

“It is poetry,’’ he said, gravely. 

‘«Thank you.” 

‘‘J—I infer—I suppose—it means Laura Dare, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘‘Tt means Laura Dare.” 

“But why— What—’ 

‘*What day is to-morrow ?” 

‘St. Valentine’s Day. 
intended as a valentine.” 

‘“* Certainly.” 

‘*To send her?” 

“No, not to send her,” cried John, springing 
to his feet, ‘not to send her. To learn by 
heart; to keep always; to have to say over, in 
the lonely days of the future, when she has gone 


I see now: this is 
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out of my life forever. To wake in the night 
and whisper again and again to myself, when 
I am old and gray. ‘To have laid over my 
heart, when I am dead. Oh, Dick! Dick! that 
is what these verses are for: that—” 

“And I never guessed, never dreamed—” 

“That I love Laura Dare with all my heart 
and all my soul? No, I suppose you never 
guessed it. It is true, all the same.” 

Morris laid his arm lightly over his friend's 
shoulders and forced him down into his seat 
again. For the time being, they were boys onee 
more, with all the hope and fear and frank 
confidence of boys. For the time being, Mollie 
and home, the certainties of life, were forgotten, 
while Morris listened to all his friend had to tell. 

“T shall never say a word to her—not a word. 
I will not pain ker by making it necessary for 
her to refuse me. 
winning a wife who feels gratitude, respect, and 
friendship, but no love. But I cannot remain 


here: I shall go away somewhere—go where } 


I can forget. You must take charge of my 
affairs for me; sell my stock for me, and send 
me the money. I must go at once.’ This was 
John’s firmly-adhered-to decision. 

“But you'll come over to my house to say 
good-bye, won’t you?” pleaded Morris, hoping 
dazedly and doubtfully that, in some unimagined 
and unheard-of way, it might all come right. 

“J—I think so,’”’ said the man. ‘ I—yes, I 
will. I will come to-morrow evening’? Which 


3 was crying, and his face lengthened. Perhaps 
he had not been missed so much, after all. 

Then Laura’s voice reached his ears. 

“I shall die, if anything has happened to 
him,” she sobbed; ‘+i shall surely die. I know 
he doesn’t care a single bit for me, but I do for. 
him. He’s had every chance to tell me if he 
wanted me, and I don’t believe he’s bashful 
enough to prevent his doing that, whatever you 
— say. He comes here, to be sure, and— 
; and—treats me civilly—and—” 
$ Here the young lady indulged ina fresh burst 
‘ of tears. 
$ Would it not have been indelicate for Morris 
; to have intruded just then? He didn’t intrude. 
¢ He didn’t move. He almost held his breath. 

; «J half expected some little remembrance 
‘ from him, just to show that he sometimes thought 





I will not run the risk of } of me; but ke let Christmas and New-Year and 


> my birthday all pass by unnoticed, and that 
; aiter —I—” 

She stopped then, and not to cry. Which 
leaves me in doubt of her perfect frankness, even 
with Mollie. You see, I’ve not forgotten—nor 
‘ forgiven—my inability to find out about John’s 
$ five thousand dollars. 

‘‘T would be perfectly happy, if he would 
$ only send me some little thing to-morrow, some 
verse or flower, just to show that he don’t— 
utterly despise me—because I am useless—and 
rich—and—and—pretty !” 
This time she paused for another flood of tears. 
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was doubtless an almost literal translation of 3 “TI did think—think—”’ 


what the moth had said when he thought of the 
light in your window last summer. 

It was late when Morris arrived home. Mollie 
had become very anxious about him. But, in 
much the same way as that in which Morris had 
let John’s affairs drive the thought of her from 
his mind for the time being, so had she let 
another’s tearful story mask and hide away her 
own anxiety. 

Morris opened the outer door softly. A fierce 
gust of wind shook the building and overcame 
the slight noise he made. He closed the door 
softly, just as the wind howled by more furiously 
than ever. 

Someone was crying in the next room, crying 
in that pathetic way which indicates that the 
previous tempest of grief has left its victim pow- 
erless and hopeless. Someone was crying. Was 
it Mollie? Was it for him? 
womanly curiosity, would have hurried in to find 
out the truth. But Morris only stood in breath- 
less silence and listened; that, I suppose, was 
because he was a man. 

He first discovered that it wasn’t Mollie who 


A woman, full of‘ 


; The words were low and muffled now, as 
though she had hidden her face in something. 
Morris moved nearer the door. Perhaps he 
intended going in at once; if so, he changed his 
mind. 

“I did think that he kissed me, that awful 
night of the fire. And I kept my eyes shut, and 
kept very still, hoping—hoping— And now I 
suppose he’s—dead.”’ 

The effects of grief upon humanity are won- 
3 derful. Morris, tender-hearted and sympathetic 
$ Morris, broke into something which was very 

like an Indian war-dance. And he muttered, 
| under his breath, a line or two which it is possi- 
ble he had heard somewhere in his boyhood days, 
; though I suspect they came spontaneously from 
the brain which had so recently been exposed to 
$ the contagious influence of John Joyd’s poetry: 


; 


**T am St. Valentine, 
And great triumphs shall be mine, 
As—”’ 


> 
5 


He coughed discreetly, hesitated a moment, 
$ and then went into the other room. 
i Mollie’s face was buried in the sofa-cushion, 
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and she had a tear-stained handkerchief clutched , Morris stepped quickly across the floor to 

in her hand. Laura sat at the table, reading a } where his two friends stood. He laid his right 

book which was bottom-side up, and looking blue- } hand on John’s shoulder. He took Miss Dare’s 

eyed defiance at anyone who should dare sus- ; hand in one of his own. 

pect she had been crying. $ Jack,” he said, ‘dear old Jack, I know that 
“« We—we—missed you very much,” said Mol-} you love this woman with all the strength of your 

lie, from the depths of tie sofa-cushion. grand soul, and—’”’ 
‘‘Yes, very much. And—and—did you—” Jobn turned toward him. There had been no 
“John’s all right,” said Morris. pledge required when John told his story last 
«John’s all right,’’ he whispered emphatically 3 night, and none given. But, in the West, men 

to himself, as he went over to the sofa and sat $ punish treachery—punish it severely. It may 

down by his wife. She let him take her hand. be that Morris was in danger for a moment. 

She need not have kept her face covered to con- It was only for a moment. 

ceal the absence of tears—an absence which “And I know, dear old Jack, that she just as 

would have been marked enough on comparing ; tenderly and truly loves you.” 

her countenance with Laura’s. Her husband,; John’s eyes turned away from their stern gaze 

dearly as he loved her, would not have given her} at Morris’s face. He looked straight into the 

a glance. He was very busy watching Miss ; blue eyes of Laura Dare—looked honestly, earn- 

Laura Dare read in her inverted book. i estly, searchingly. A minute thus—a mipute’s 
**T only came to say good-bye,”’ said John. study of the story her eyes and cheeks told. 
“Indeed,” said Miss Dare. ; Then he stretched out his arms. She took a step 
“T think of going to the Black Hills.” } forward. Ilis strong clasp closed about her. 
“A pleasant life, I should think,” said the } He stooped and kissed her. 

young lady. “By the way, your call is most} And Morris took Mollie gently by the shoul 

timely. I leave for New York to-morrow; the N ders, and led her out of the room. 

fashionable world demands my time; I have “T am Saint Valentine, 

remained too long already.”’ And great triumphs have been mine,” 
Morris and Mollie exchanged glances. He {shouts Dick Morris, executing a war-dance of 

had heard nothing of the intended flight, she { greater vigor than that of the previous evening, 

nothing of the intended self-imposed exile to the } while Mollie looks on in wonder. 

Black Hills. Outside, the night is cold and still. The full 
‘‘T am Saint Val—”’ sang Morris, unconscious } moon shines across the wide plain of snow— 


that he had spoken, until John stared at him. } within, are love and happiness. 
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MAKING RAIN. 


BY WALTER DAYTON. 


Loox upon the picture- 
Here’s a pretty scene: 

Little Master Mischief, 
Little Miss Mutine ! 


Or the cool rain, tinkling, 
Dripping from the eaves— 


Thus.” From crystal bottle, 
Grasped and held on high, 

Pours a rushing torrent 
From a mimic sky 


Parents being absent, 
Governess away, 
Find a chance for frolic, 


Plan a place for play. O’er the head of her who, 


Pride with terror blent, 
Sits secure and snugly 
Underneath her tent ; 


Grandpa’s new umbrella, 
Stolen from the stand— 
Spread, should serve as bower 


For a princess grand. Whilst, with scattered ringlets, 


Rumpled crinolette, 
Dolly lies neglected, 
Tumbled in the wet— 


“Yon shall be the princess, 
Sitting there inside ; 
I, a noble lover,” 


Master Mischief cried. Neither of the culprits 


Who enjoy the fun 
Thinking of the whipping 
Due when all is done! 


“Now, I'll be the sun, that 
Shines amidst the leaves; 


| 
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BARBARA’S CORNER-CUPBOARD. 


BY MARION E. 


‘Wuere be you a-goin’, Barbary?’’ quavered 
Grandma Felton, picking up a dropped stitch 
in her knitting and glancing inquiringly at the 
trim little figure that came tripping downstairs 
into the great sunshiny kitchen. 

“Only up to the cottage, grandma,”’ replied 
Barbara, cheerily, pausing to adjust her dainty 
shade-hat before the old brass-framed mirror, 
and smiling at the decidedly pretty face reflected 
therein. ‘Ill be home in time to get supper; 
don’t you take an extra step,” she added, giving 
a finishing-touch to crimp and curl. 

“TIow’s John gittin’ along with the inside?” 
pursued grandma, pinning the knitting-sheath 
more firmly to her side. ‘Tell you what, Bar- 
bary: he’s mighty clever—can turn his hand 
to anything. You're a powerful lucky girl,” 
nodding her head emphatically. 

“So I am—the very luckiest girl in the 
world,’ responded Barbara, heartily. ‘‘ John 
is getting on famously—the south chamber is all 
completed. Iam going to nail down the carpet, 
this afternoon. He’s finishing-up in the kitchen, 
to-day; and that reminds me that I must tell 
him to alter that corner-cupboard—it doesn’t 
suit me.’’ As she spoke, she drew on her gloves 
with a business-air, while a tiny frown settled 
between the brown eyes. 

‘Now, Barbary, be keerful—do,”’ rem~nstrated 
grandma, anxiously, removing her glasses and 
polishing them with a corner of her blue-checked 
apron. ‘John’s spent a heap o’ time on that 
air cupboard.” 

“Qh, never you fear, grandma,’’ laughed 
Barbara. ‘Why, John wouldn’t refuse me 
anything in the world,” with a glad proud ring 
in her voice. 

“‘ Well, mebbe he wouldn’t, mebbe he wouldn’t,”’ 
replied grandma, cautiously, unrolling her ball 
preparatory to a new round in her stocking; 
“but I'd speak kinder softly-like. Men-folks 
is easy riled, you know,’ she added, apolo- 
getically ; ‘‘the best on ’em won’t stand much 
fault-findin’.”’ 

“T’ll be a model of discretion,” chirped Bar- 
bara, settling the old lady’s cap straight and 
smoothing back a stray lock of snowy hair. 
‘Now, don’t you worry, grandma,” stepping 
out on the broad stone doorstep and opening her 
sun-shade. 





PICKERING. 


Grandma rose slowly from the old rocker and 
walked feebly to the door, the forgotten ball of 
yarn rolling after her, in and out, round table 
and chair, making a bright scarlet tangle on the 
spotless floor. 

“She’s a high-sperited little creetur, Barbary 
is,’ shading her dim blue eyes and peering after 
the girl, just pausing at the gate to pluck the 
old-fashioned red roses. ‘She's Polly's own 
darter; I’m afeard I’ve kinder sp'iled the 
child,’ with a sigh, as she disentangled her feet 
from the yarn. ‘Well, John’s the soul o’ 
patience, and he’s mighty fond o Barbary. 
Mebbe ’twill all come right. P’r'aps experi- 
ence’ll sober her—it does the most on us.” 
And grandma wiped her eyes and resumed her 
knitting. 

Twenty years before, Grandma Felton’s only 
remaining daughter had been the life of the 
whole neighborhood. The gayest of the gay, 
no merrymaking was considered complete with- 
out ‘* Pretty Polly Felton,” as she was familiarly 
called. At the age of eighteen, she married 
her lifelong playmate, Charlie Warren, the prime- 
mover and partner of all her childhood’s: mis- 
chief and girlhood’s pranks. When golden- 
haired brown-eyed Barbara came, the “three 
children,” as grandma fondly called them, lived 
a happy life, almost unruffled by a care. The 
third anniversary of the wedding drew nigh, 
and Polly declared, with the charming insistence 
nobody could resist—least of all, Charlie—that 
it could be properly celebrated only by an 
excursion to Silver Pond, a beautiful sheet of 
water some ten miles distant. A merry; party 
of friends was readily organized, and, early on 
a bright June morning, the great wagon, with 
its singing and laughing freight, drew rein at 
the old homestead, and deposited baby Barbara 
in grandma’s waiting arms. Away they swept, 
down the lane and round the bend, the blithe 
girl-mother wafting kisses to the crowing child 
in the doorway. The picture of that fair young 
face, framed by the summer foliage, was indelibly 
impressed on Grandma Felton’s memory: for, 
alas! she never looked upon it again. The 
merry party arrived at Silver Pond, and, after 
the tempting lunch was satisfactorily disposed of, 
somebody proposed a sail. Polly sat in the stern 
of the boat, trailing her fingcrs in the water 
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aud humming a gay snatch of song. A pond- 
lily rocked and swayed just beyond her reach, 
and, as she endeavored to grasp it, the boat gave 
a sudden lurch, and she fell overboard. Charlie 
sprang after instantly ; but, although he was an 
expert swimmer, Polly's arms, clutching in des- 
peration, held him down; and when, at length, 
they were found by their frantic companions, 
life was extinct in both. Grandma _ bravely 
smothered her own grief, to minister to the 
orphan baby. After a few plaintive calls for 
“papa” and ‘“‘mamma,” little Barbara settled 
down contentedly to her life at the farmhouse, 
and grew from merry childhood to winsome girl- 
hood. Then, indeed, grandma’s anxiety began ; 
for Barbara was a bit of a coquette, and dispensed 
her smiles freely among the village-swains. 
When at length she chose John Dewey, a neigh- 
bor’s son—steady, thrifty, and in every way 
desirable—grandma felt that her last earthly 
wish was gratified. 

The cottage just over the brow of the hill was 
nearly completed, the simple outfit prepared, and 
two months hence there would be a quiet wed- 
ding under the old home-roof. 

Barbara sauntered down the orchard-path, 
across the bridge, and over the hill, now and then 
idly plucking a daisy and pulling the petals. 
Just here the cottage came in view, a quaint 
Queen-Anne, with balcony and bay-window; for 
John was well-to-do, and spared neither time 
nor expense to make the new home-nest cozy 
and attractive. 

‘Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life as 
love’s young dream,” lustily sang unconscious 
John, emphasizing the last three syllables with 
a vigorous “thud, thud, thud” of his hammer; 
then, turning to select a nail of the proper size, he 
suddenly became aware of the dainty little figure 
in the doorway. 

“Think of angels and you'll see their wings,”’ 
throwing down his hammer and greeting Barbara 
as fondly as though he had not chatted with her 


but an hour before, at the farmhouse-gate. ; 


‘‘Here I’ve been longing to show you all my 
new improvements,’ throwing open door and 
window with pardonable pride: 

“Why, it’s perfect, John,’ 
clasping her hands ecstatically. 

“1 think that cupboard rather a neat thing, 
myself,’ folding his arms and surveying it criti- 
cally. ‘It was a particular job to fit in those 
shelves, but it will be a capital place for some- 
body’s china,” with a sidelong glance at Barbara. 
“Why, don’t it please you?” as a cloud flitted 
over the bright face. 

“No, it doesn’t suit me, John. 


’ 


cried Barbara, 


Don’t you see 
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BARBARA’S CORNER-CUPBOARD. 





? it ought to be in the other corner? It is too far- 
Soff altogether there, and’ doesn’t look well, 
’ besides.” 

‘Well, but—let me show you, dear: the hall- 
door would interfere with it there,” suiting the 

$ action to the word. : 

‘*No, it wouldn’t; anyway, I like it better, 
;and that’s reason enough,’’ retorted Barbara, 
with a decided pout of her red lips. 

; John gave a low whistle as he picked up his 
} hammer. 
; ‘* But, Barbara, I can’t tear it away now with- 
} out injuring the wall.” 
; “T can't help it; I won’t have it in that 
} corner, so there!” with a stamp of her little 
} slipper. 
§ John looked in amazement. 
to rise, was at white heat now. 
os Barbara, you are very unreasonable. That 
} cupboard will stay just where it is,” in tones 
deliberate from their very intensity. 
3‘ Very well—so it may, John Dewey; but no 
> china of mine will ever go into it,’’ and there 
3 was a flash from a pair of brown eyes, a ring fell 
at his feet, and John was alone. 

‘She can't mean it, she certainly can’t mean 
; it,” putting the ring in his pocket and casting 
2a bewildered glance after determined Barbara, 
already hurrying down the hiil-path. 

“She'll come again to-morrow, and then Pll 
alter it anyway to please her,” he added, hope- 
fully, as, with a sigh, he gathered up his tools 
and started homeward. 

But Barbara did not return the next day, or 
the next. Morning after morning, John lingered 
wistfully at the gate, as he passed and repassed 
on his way to the cottage; but, if Barbara saw 
him, she gave no sign. 

“Jest what I was afeard on,’ groaned 
grandma, as she covertly watched the girl's 

¢ white still face, and held her peace. The work 
: at the new house progressed slowly. John’s 
heart was no longer in his task, and the regular 
‘tap, tap’’ of his hammer was unaccompanied by 
; his usual cheery whistle or bursts of song. One 
autumn morning, when the withered leaves had 
begun to drift over the balcony, John came, and, 
with set face, boarded up windows, locked doors, 
and, after one last glance, hurried away. 
‘«S’pose ye’ve heerd the news, hain’t ye, Bar- 
bary,” quoth a neighbor who had run in for a 
‘rising’ of Grandma Felton’s famous yeast. 
“John Dewey’s gone to Californy—for good an’ 
all, they do say. Miss Dewey, she’s in a terrible 
stew about it—her only boy, ye know. There’s 
plenty, plenty,”” as Barbara, striving in vain to 
control her shaking fingers, filled the bowl to 


His anger, slow 
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overflowing. ‘Well, I must run right along.’ Could she believe her eyes? Bearded, broader, 
And, with an inquisitive glance, the neighbor 3 browner, yet it was undoubtedly John. With an 
departed, well satisfied with her mission. inarticulate cry, Barbara sprang forward, and it 

Barbara had scrupulously returned all of} was now John’s turn to be terrified, as what 
John’s gifts save one: the duplicate key to the } seemed to be a bundle of crisp pink muslin sank 
cottage-door, which he had given her that she 3 at his feet. 
might go in and out at her own convenience. Fortunately the cottage-pump was still in good 
She had placed it in the package with the other } working-order, and a liberal dash of water upon 
presents, but her heart failed her at the last } Barbara's forehead soon restored her to con- 
moment, and she retained it, hoping it would not sciousness. The last rays of the setting sun 
be missed. Every week, as the winter slowly } danced across the wall, as if glad to revisit the 
dragged itself along, Barbara followed the hill- {cozy kitchen, ere the long explanations were 
path, and, with an apprehensive glance up and } ended. 
down the road, to make sure she was unobserved, ; _ ‘‘ Barbara,’ 
locked herself into the deserted house. She 
found a certain comfort in caring for the silent 
rooms, removing every speck of dust or swaying 
cobweb. Winter melted into spring, summer 
advanced, and again the June roses glowed by 
the farmhouse-gate. 

Barbara was up in the south chamber of the 





’ 


said John, rising at last, **I have 
come back to do what I should have done a year 
ago; bless your little heart, you shail have the 
cupboard in the middle of the room, if you want 
it,” raising his hammer to knock away the only 
remaining shelf. 

“Oh, don’t!’’ exclaimed Barbara, entreatingly, 
grasping his uplifted arm. ‘Please put it back 


pet, which still lay in the corner. Suddenly she 
was startled by the creaking of the outer door, 
and there was certainly someone crossing the 


changed.”’ 

John looked down into the pleading face of 
this most inconsistent young woman with puzzled 
hall below. Could she have forgotten the key? } eyes, but obediently commenced refitting the 
No, it was safe in her pocket. Visions of possi- 3 scattered picces. 
ble tramps flitted before her, as she strove in’ The June roses had not faded ere there was a 
vain to still the rapid beating of her heart and } wedding in the parlor of the old homestead. 
gazed wildly around the chamber; but there was; ‘‘The Lord be praised that I’ve lived to see 
no exit save by descending the stairs and facing ; this day!’’ ejaculated Grandma Felton, wiping 
the intruder. Crack! crash! came the sound of $ her eyes, as she stood in thé doorway, watching 
splintering and falling boards. Could she steal } the young couple descending the orchard-path, 
down, cross the hall, and gain the door unob-: hand in hand, on their way home. 
served? She would try. Trembling from head Years afterward, when the china was removed 
to foot, she tiptoed softly down the stairs. Yes, } for the annual spring cleaning, little fingers traced 
through the half-open kitchen-door, she could } the many cracks and seams in the shelves, and 
plainly discern the figure of a man, demolishing : prattling voices questioned wonderingly. Mother 
with a few well-dirécted blows—the corner-cup- 3 Barbara smiled quietly to herself, but she never 
board ! told them the history of the corner-cupboard. 


3 
; 
5 
, 
; 
; 
3 
$ 
cottage, carefully repacking the great roll of car- as it was before; indeed, I do not want it 





FORGET NOT ME. 


BY VIOLET E. KING. 

Wuewn the sunset-flush is dying § When the flowers of hope are blooming, 
And has flown each lingering beam ; Ere thy joys have ceased to be ; 

When the moments that have vanished When thy thoughts with friendship’s woven, 
As a gilded picture seem ; Then forget, forget not me. 

When is heard the silvery chiming 
Of the vespers glad and free When thy heart is sad and lonely, 

In the quict hush of evening, Life bereft of beauty’s gleam, 
Then forget, forget not me. And when darkly fall the shadows 

O’er thee, as a troubled dream ; 

When of bliss thou’rt idly dreaming, When life’s sweetest hours shall vanish 
As the hours are stealing by ; And its rarest joys shall flee ; 

When about thee, all unheeded, When the star of hope beams dimly, 
Costly gems of earth shall Ie ; ' Then forget, forget not me. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58. 
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Tue sun was just rising when I drew rein 
beside the porch of the Natural Bridge Hotel 
The days whereof I write were long before the 


advent of steam in the James River Valley, and } 


Buchanan—the nearest point to the Bridge 
accessible by public conveyance—was reached by 
the canal-boat at an unholy hour in the morn- 
ing. I hired a horse of a fellow who lived near 
the packet-landing, and set out across country 
to the Bridge, intending to surprise my relations 
by appearing before them at breakfast. My lug- 
gage would follow later in the day. 

The ride among the hills, in the carly dawn, 
was like a renewal of youth to me. At first, so 


{him was a golden haze which later would de- 
velop into fire-mist. The sky was clear slate- 


. — shaded into blue toward the zenith; the 


mountains were blurred and indistinct by reason 
sof the mists that rose, opaque and white, and 
hung about their shoulders, like bridal draperies, 
3 making them fair and gracious for the wooing of 
} the day-god. 
The path along which I strolled was shaded 
by gnarled old arbor-vitw trees, and beside it 
leaped and tumbled a jolly companionable 
stream, that laughed and gurgled and had a 
great many stories to tell to the rocks, and a 
great many questions to ask of the branches that 
; drooped over it, as to what might be doing in the 


accustomed had I become to open plains and ° ’ world above, and what news the winds had 


asweep of sight unobstructed to the horizon, ; brought from distant countries. Presently the 


the proximity of the mountains oppressed me; path descended, twisted sharply to the right, 
and produced a fecling of imprisonment, a long- ; and spread itself on a sort of shelf, and there 
ing to thrust out my hands and force them apart } before me were the gorge and the great gray 


and give myself breathing-room. But. when that 
feeling passed away, the grandeur of it all got 
hold of me, and the sublimity, the steadfastness, 
awakened the instinct of kinship with nature 
Which is inborn in every mountaineer. 

Scraps of sonorous old verse, bits of Horace 
and Homer, drummed into my skull by a classic- 
loving father thirty years before, swung their 
measure through my brain, mingling with frag- 
ments of Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, studied 
to please mysclf, and memories of hunting-trips 
among these very mountains, after bear, deer, 
and wild turkeys. It was a fantastic jumble; 
but I enjoyed it and the ride too, and, by the 
time I reached my destination, the spell of the 
hills was on me so strong that I conceived a 
mighty aversion to going indoors—even to em- 
brace a long-lost brother—and was genuinely 
glad to find only the servants astir, and to be 
able to decide that fraternal feeling could best 
be manifested by letting my relatives finish their 
morning nap. Giving my horse to an hostler, I 
told him that I would breakfast with Mr. Hazel- 
deen, and in the meantime onan stroll to the 
bridge. 

The sun had cleared the crest of the mountains 
away in the east, and rested—poised, as it were 
—on the tops of the pines; above, below, around 
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S arch, so majestic, so unchanged and apparently 

unchangeable, that the years since I had last 
beheld it were blotted out, and, for the time, the 

present fell back and merged into the past. 

Slowly I moved along the pathway, down into 
the ravine, across the flat gray limestone rocks 
that border Cedar Creek. All at once, my peace- 
ful. thoughts were broken into by a groan—a 
human groan, deep and blood-curdling—a gen- 
uine first-class varicty-show expression of 
misery. My heart ought to have turned a som- 
ersault and my blood stiffened, but they didn’t. 
I had read my Ledger, or enough of it to know 
that the proper thing to do in such an emergency 
would be to stride forward—so I strode. 

On a big flat rock just at the end of the rus- 
tic bridge, I perceived a negro sitting huddled 
together ina heap; his head was down on his 
; knees, his shoulders humped-up to his ears, and 
his hands clasped together on top of his cranium. 
His attitude bespoke dejection, and the air around 
him was resonant with groans. At his feet was 
a basket covered with a check apron, and beside 
him stood a tall young woman in a dark-blue 
gown. 

The sound of her voice, a little raised in expos- 
tulation, reached me: 

“How can I do anything for you as long as 
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you just rock yourself and say ‘oh, Lordy!’? 
If you'll tell me what’s the matter, perhaps | can 
help you. Is anybody ill or dead? Are you in 
trouble? Have you hurt yourself? Answer me.”’ 

I joined the group, keenly interrogatory. 

‘Has there been an accident?’’ 1 questioned. 
“Is the fellow hurt—or dying?” 

The young woman turned toward me. 

“Not the last, certainly,’’ she smiled; ‘he’s 
much too noisy. He seems to be in agony of 
some sort, but I can’t get him to tell me what. 
I found him here five minutes ago. 1 heard 
him groaning, as I came down the path.” 3 

While she spoke, I had an opportunity to } 
take a good look at her without rudeness. As } 
g 





I have said, she was tall; indeed, her eyes were 
nearly on a level with my own. They were large } 
and almost black, and had that pathetic wistful ; 
expression that invariably suggests a story, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, fails utterly to justify 


the suggestion. The saddest and most exquisite 


“It's dis yer ole toof, sar—dat’s what’s de 
matter! Il’se clean ’stracted, an’ e’enermos’ 
*stroyed, wid it—rackin’ an’ r’arin’ an’ canterin’ 
an’ gallopin’ ever sence daybreak! 1 kyarnt git 
no res’! Up on her behin’-legs an’ kickin’ wid 
her fo’foots, buckin’ an’ jumpin’ same ez er 
yearlin’ steer buttin’ in de fence - cornder. 
Oh, Lawdy! oh, Lawdy! dar she go agin! 
Jes’ like somebody done load my haid up wid 
powder an’ totch it off. Oh, Lawdy! hab mussy 
on de nigger! Lemme git er little res’!”” He 
rocked himself to and fro. 

“Take a swallow of this: maybe it will help 
you.’ I poured about a gill of brandy from my 
flask, into the cup attached, and handed it to him. 

The lady stood quite silent and watched pro- 
ceedings. Not a glimmer of amusement touched 
her countenance, and J strangled my unrighteous 
mirth. Her eyes regarded me with grave wist- 
fulness mingled with perfect confidence in my 
ability to restore peace to this troubled breast. 


dark eyes I ever beheld mourned over an} It was the sort of look to compel any man worth 
unappreciative world from under the black } his salt to strive to justify it. Iam not so young 
brows of the most reckless and daring horse-}as I have been, but I don’t find that a man’s 
thief in Texas—a fellow that no jail could hold, 3 desire to appear to advantage before women 
and for whom there was a rope on every ranche ; decreases as he goes along. If it should, then 
ready against the time fate should deliver him $ that man is on the down-grade—and the sooner 
into our hands. Handsome eyes mean a good } Le gets the brakes on, the better. 
deal to most men, and I may as well admit that The brandy disappeared in a trice, and a 
this young woman’s gave me a premonitory } transient look of rclicf passed over the sufferer’s 
tingle that might develop into a shock, if I should § face. Taking advantage of the improved con- 
hold on. ° Still, it was not her eyes thet caused { ditions, I proposed an examination of - the 
insurgent. Instantly, a great red cavern yawned 


a thought to pass through my mind at sight of 
for my inspection, and a tremulous brown finger 


her—that came back, later on, and took up land $ 
and located permanently. It was an air of {indicated the unruly molar. A sturdy beggar 
helpfulness that made an atmosphere around 3 it was, with a venomous cavity in the crown 
her, a sense of strength and truth and tender- 3 and a circle of inflammation around it extending 
ness, that involuntarily suggested the two holiest § down to the man’s chin. If that tooth couldn’t 


words that can be applied to a woman. 

“Tle was going to the hotel with poultry,” 
she observed, and pointed to the basket. 

In proof of the truth of the statement, one 
corner of the apron was lifted, and an old? 
Muscovy drake shot out his ugly head oni 
blithely gave the world good-morrow. 

I bent over the man and touched his shoulder. 

“What's the matter with you?’ I demanded. 
“Ts your tongue paralyzed? Can’t you talk?” 

Then the negro lifted a moist, woe-begone 
face from his knees, and regarded me with eyes 
brimming over with suffering. His visage was 
distorted, his thick lips tremulous, his bands 
shook. Take him all around, he was the for- 
lornest specimen of humanity I had seen for 
many a day. 

Raising one hand and laying it pathetically 
against his jaw, he groaned: $ 





ache like a forty-horse-power cngine. there was 
not a molar in Christendom that could. Before 
I had finished my survey, the pain had him by 
the jaw again: the liquor had caused a moment- 
ary suspension of hostilities, but peace was a 
long way from being declared yet. The cavern 
closed with a snap that bit in half a howl of 
anguish, the hands flew to the top of the head 
to prevent the pain from literally knocking the 
roof off, and the fellow actually rolled over on 
the ground. His foot struck against the basket. 
and the drake jerked his head in and quacked 
a protest, and all the chickens inside set up a 
shrill cackling cry as though they sighted a hawk. 

Feeling as mean as a dog by reason of: the 
mirth that convulsed me, and to which I durst 
not give vent because of the gravity of the sym- 
pathetic face near by, I sat down on the end of 
the bridge and waited for the paroxysm to pass. 
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« Poor creature!’’ the young lady exclaimed, peetreiggnonr the money and turned it over in his 
pitifully. ‘‘Can’t something be done for him? 3} hand, regarding me sheepishly. 
It’s awful for him to suffer so. Can’t we help “Put it up,’ I smiled; “I don’t want it. 
him some way ?”’ Hold on a minute, though. I'd like to look at 
That unconscious ‘‘ we’’ had a pleasant sound } that thing.’’ And I took the odd-looking coin 
to me, although I fancied I could detect a shade from his hand. 
of disappointment in the tone, as though I had It was not a coin at all, but a medal, as I dis- 
not proved equal to the emergency. Now, 13 covered as soon as I got hold of it. It was 
knew I could be, if she would go away. On the 3 about the size of a silver dollar, and much bat- 
frontier, and away in the lonesome places, men tered and scratched. The hole was for a ring, 
get a knack of turning a hand to almost any-3 evidently. There was a palmetto-tree on one 


thing. In my pocket was a small case of instru- S side, the device of South Carolina, and on the 
ments-—a pair of forceps, among others—and I other a Latin inscription, a date, and a space for 


had operated on a cowboy or two, in my time. a name. 
“The tooth ought to come out,” I said. ‘Where'd you get this?’ I inquired; for the 
‘‘He'll go distracted, if it don’t. Say, my man, man didn’t look like a medalist himself. 
where’s the nearest dentist? You'd better goto} «‘T’ war my young mars’r’s, sar. He gin it ter 
him at once.” ; me fur keepsake. He got it at school when he 
The negro picked himself up. } war a boy, an’ arter he got grow’d he gin it ter 
“ I’se gwine, sar—I’se gwine! De toof-doctor} me one time. Me an’ him sot sto’ by one 
live at Lexin’ton. ’Taint but twelve mile, but I n’other. I bin had dat medal long time. 
kyarnt wait ter git dar. I wouldn’t stan’ dis } Thankee, sar, ’bout dat toof! Ise thousan’ time 
ole varmint nary ’nother minute, ter sabe her } ’bleeged ter ye.” 
life! I gwine ter Buckanon right now an’ git } ‘All right,’ I answered, and turned off in the 
Bill Grady, de blacksmif, ter gouge her out wid } direction taken by the young lady. She had the 
de pinchers he draw nails out’n de horseshoes } start of me, however, and, as 1 entered the hotel- 
wid. He got ter do it, ef he bu’st my jaw clean } grounds, I caught sight of a dark-blue figure 
open.”’ He reached out for his basket. ascending the front steps; and, by the time I 
Buchanan was two miles away. Bidding the ’ reached them mysclf, a big broad-shouldered 
man hold on a moment, I drew out my little case } fellow, with an uncommonly familiar look about 
of instruments and opened it. Then I glanced { him, swooped down on me and got hold of both 
at the lady. She gave me a swift bright ‘mieing hands, and a hearty voice was sounding 
that warmed me like sunshine, and walked rap-¢ words of welcome in my ears. 
idly away. As soon as she got out of sight, I felt; ‘Then I was carricd off to a private sitting- 
convinced that she would put her hands over her 3 room and presented to a pretty little woman, who 
ears and run. bestowed on-me a cordial sisterly embrace and 
Then we set to work. The first effort, owing straightway called my attention to a trio of 
to the negro’s nervousness, only resulted in a3 babies. 
howl; the second time, the forceps slipped; but} It was only when we were going to breakfast 
the third trial fetched the molar. There was a 3 that I got a chance to ask Sam who the tall young 
strong wrench, a gurgling, a rolling-up of the? woman in blue might be, who went into the 
eyes, a tremendous exertion of muscle, a roar } dining-room just ahead of us. 
that reverberated from the arch above, and “That's Mabyn Greyford, my wife’s ‘Fidus 
echoed and re-echoed from the walls around, and 3 Achates,’’’ Sam made answer. ‘She is, take 
filled heaven and earth, and lapped over into the } her all around, the most satisfactory woman I 
infinite—and the tooth was out. know. She sits at our table, and we three have 
The conduct of my patient amazed me. No? lively times together. I’m as chummy with her 
sooner did he realize his relief—and dispose of } a8 Katie is. You're sure to like her, old fellow. 
the rest of my brandy—than he rose from the $ Come along and be introduced.” 
ground, danced, capered, leaped about, and 
finally beat the tooth into the earth and covered ¥. 


it with a rock—burial and a monument secured Wirn all their investication of causes, their 


with a single movement. It was marvelous! ;taaing, probing, and tracking things back to 
Then he dived down into his trowsers-pocket } original elements, men are as ignorant to-day of 
and brought to light a lot of odds-and-ends, } that which produces attraction between human 
amid which was a half-dollar, a few coppers, and beings as they were when the first man looked 
a curious-looking coin with a hole in it. He} Cecp into the eyes of the first woman and knew 
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that he loved her. Time may come and go, 
youth merge into manhood, manhood into matu- 
rity untroubled by sentiment, and yet nature, in 
her endless work of building up and tearing 
down, may, in every case, be bringing about the 
conditions most favorable for the operation of the 
law. Then achance meeting, a glance, a smile, 
a touch—and lo, a miracle! The world and they 
that dwell therein rejoice in reflex glory; a bit 
of the celestial gets itself manifested in the ma- 
terial, and any attempt to explain the why or 
wherefore would be about as easy as the demon- 
stration of the exact dimension of space. 

I had lived my life comfortably enough, 
abstractly reverential of abstract womanhood, 
but with no appropriative impulses. . Now, all 
that was changed. A part of my nature hereto- 
fore dormant began to bestir itself, to utter out- 
eries and experience wants, to make strenuous 
efforts for the pacification of its needs. J don't 
understand these things. As I have stated, I am 
a plain man, and troubled little with subtleties. 














got to mean so much to me that even the thought 
of liking galled me. Sometimes I would get so low 
in my spirits with the contemplation of her per- 
fections, which by contrast seemed to cause my 
own mediocrity to strike through to the bone, 
that I would feel like taking myself off to the 
frontier again, to consort with cattle and cow- 
boys, who would seem my proper associates. 
Then I would pluck up heart, and reason that, 
if I should give up, she might possibly marry a 
fellow who couldn’t love or admire half so well, 
and that I had better hold on to the last gasp, 
for her sake as well as my own. I have noticed 
things as I have gone along, and the conviction 
is strong within me that a woman can and will 
reconcile herself to a good many imperfections 
in a man, if only he shall love her with strength 
and loyalty. 

The mystifying part of the business was that . 
I couldn’t understand Mabyn. She was sweet 
and gracious and interested in everything I 
would do and say—my tales of frontier-life, 


With me, a fact is a fact, to be recognized and $ my views and opinions, and all that; but so she 


accepted. Ifow it became a fact, and whether it 
will or will not remain one to all eternity, I 
leave to the decision of more acute intelligence. 
Certainly the fact that I was over head and ears 
in love with Mabyn Greyford became patent to 
more minds than my own, before I had passed 
a fortnight in that young lady’s society. 

It was patent to Sam, at all events, and I had 
to stand considerable banter from him. 

“TI never saw a fellow knocked out so quick,’’ 
he would say, with a shout of laughter. ‘Why, 
Jock, you don’t afford a woman decent amuse- 


ment. 


It’s come, and see, and conquer. You 


give her no scope for the display of prowess. ; 


By Jupiter! it’s as tame as shooting house- 
pigeons.” 


‘Well, you see, Sam,” I would urge in self- 
defense, ‘there isn’t anything about a man of 
my sort to attract a superior woman like Miss 


Greyford. A commonplace fellow, with nothing 
special to offer, has got to love a woman tremen- 
dously, with no dodging or scrubbing over the 
ranges about it. He’s got to fire the prairie all 
around, and burn toward her, if he expects to 
win her. My method may be primitive; but I 
don’t know any other, and I’m afraid I’m too old 
to learn.” 

That was my great difficulty in those days. 
Mabyn was so clever and cultivated, so earnest 
and thoughtful, that even to love her looked like 
presumption in an ordinary fellow. She liked me ; 
I could see that well enough, long before Katie 
took to dinning it into my ears. But liking is a 


long way off from love, and, after a little, the affair 
Vou. XCIII.—9. 











was with other people—with Sam, Katie, the 
children, the other guests at the hotel, and, by 
Jove! with the very hangers-on about the place. . 
It was terribly confusing. Then, too, if I should 
talk of the pleasure and independence of bach- - 
elor-existence and the joy of being unhampered, 
she would enter into the subject with zest and 
amusement, and point out salient features and 
suggest felicities connected with single-blessed- - 
ness that I had never even thought of—until, to - 
hear her talk, one would think that, for a man 
to contemplate matrimony, even from afar, would 
be to show himself lacking in common-sense. 
It was annoying, because, at that particular 
juncture, my thought was running the other 
way. 

And, again, she was just as well pleased to 
have me pay attention to other women as to her; 
and, if I should chance to praise a woman, she 
would immediately demonstrate to me how 
immeesurably below her deserts was my con- 
ception of that particular female. What she 
did it all for, I cannot conceive—unless it might 
be to impress me with a sense of her absolute 
indifference. 

Katie was a great comfort to me, in those 
days, and bore with me—poor little soul—as 
only a happily-married woman can bear with 
the idiocy of a man in love. But even her 
patience got worn to tatters, at last. ; 

We had lengthened our stay at the Bridge 
ostensibly on account of the children, but in 
reality, as I discovered afterward, because Miss 
Greyford had positively declined Katie’s invi- 
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tation to visit her. and had declared her intention 
ef leaving the Bridge, as soon as our party should 
break up, for a visit to a friend living in New 
York. Katie, feeling perhaps that my chances 
would be better if backed up by isolation from 
other male society, instructed Sam, therefore, 
that the children’s health would require an 
additional stay in the mountains. 

The affair had been going on about six weeks, 
and really looked as though it might go on for- 
ever without making any progress—if it isn’t 
@ bull to say so—when, one day, Katie, to my 
amazement, fell to upbraiding me: 

“Why don’t you propose to her, Jock—plump 
and plain? All this backing and filling is 
perfectly useless. You underrate yourself; any 
woman might be proud to love you. It’s all 
nonsense about your being unworthy. You 
ought to think so, of course—that’s only right 
and manly—and you'd show yourself to be 
disgustingly conceited, if you did not. But, 
all the same, it isn’t true; and you are carrying 
it too far. A man’s love and care are worth 
a@ woman's love and faith. Besides, you are 
Sam’s brother, and absurdly like him, and I 
resent the implied reflection. Take my advice 
for once, Jock, and put your fortune to the 
teuch.”” 

“And lose it all,’’ I suggested: ‘that’s what 
your advice will bring me to. You'll get me 
refused flat-footed, for my pains.” 

‘¢What if you should be?’’? demanded Katie, 
with the trenchant valor so easy to display in 
the direction of another man’s campaign. ‘ You 
needn't stay refused. You've tried siege, now 
try assault, and keep on until you carry the 
citadel. I should think anything would be 
preferable to sitting outside, staring at the walls. 
Have at them with the battering-ram of a down- 
right proposal. Your position, at all events, will 
be different.” 

“Vastly different,’ I assented, grimly. 

«Come, brother—don’t he a laggard in love,”’ 
Katie urged. ‘That is what no woman can or 
will or ought to tolerate. Mabyn went into the 
house just now. I saw her, and I’m sure that 
she is alone in my sitting-room at this blessed 
minute, while you are wasting time with me.” 

Now, Katie knew, as well as I did myself, that. 


3 that afternoon. Chancing to glance back toward 
; the tree under which Katie was sitting, as | 
ascended the steps, I discovered that young 
; woman balancing herself on one foot, while my 
3 namesake toddled across the lawn, to recover the 
} slipper his mother had thrown after me for luck. 
We had a glorious ride, and, coming home- 
ward through the forest, with the grandeur and 
peace of nature shutting us two, as it were, into 
$a world apart, as the man and the woman who 
stand forever as symbols of the race were shut 
apart-in the place appointed them, I took my 
courage in my hand and asked Mabyn Greyford 
to be my wife. 

Her answer was, it must be admitted, unsatis- 
; factory—a sort of qualified ‘ yes”’ or affirmative 

‘no.’ She acknowledged that, were certain 
conditions altered, she might bring herself to 
regard my suit with favor. What the conditions 
; 
} disastrous as it might have been. I reflected 
that “‘who hesitates is lost,’ and determined to 
} bide my time for a day or so. Qn the whole, 
} when I went up to my room to get ready for 
» tea—they kept old-fashioned hours at the hotel— 
’my spirits were sufficiently good to admit of 
considerable attention to my toilet. 

The question of neckties, | remember, absorbed 
me for several moments, and I dragged my valise 
to the window, for the light was fading, and 
I did not think much about it—my mind was 
filled with Mabyn and my own hope and fear; 
and, when I had found what I wanted, 1 turned 

. to the bureau and left it on the ledge. 

My room was on the second floor, just over 
‘those occupied by my brother and his family, 
} and my window was above that of the room the 
} children slept in. I say “slept in’ advisedly : 
for, when not asleep, they occupied the whole 
place, indoors and out. As I tied my cravat, the 





were, she would not say, except that they were 
altogether apart from me and my love for her; 
and, when pressed for an explanation, she 
begged for a day or so for consideration. 
The interview was unsatisfactory, but not so 
; overhauled its contents. It was a warm evening 
; and the sash was raised; as I pulled the things 
3 out, I piled them on the windowsill. Presently, 
IT came on that package of Dred Power's, and 
I took it out and laid it by the other things. 


5 
| 


; 
; 


there had been precious little lagging in my : sound of a childish shout, followed by a sweet 
wooing; still, the reflection of such an aspect} low laugh that had grown to be the musie 
on the affair, even as a possibility, galled me; I loved best in all the world, came up to me, 
"more than I would have cared to acknowledge. sand I went back to the window and leaned out. 
I would not look at my sister-in-law, nor answer} Mabyn was standing on the lawn, just out- 
her; but I got up and sauntered off in the} side of the children’s window and several paces 
direction of the hotel—not to propose to Miss{ from it. She had a ball in her hand, which she 
Greyford, but to ask her to take a ride with me, $tossed through the window to someone inside 
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me pr as it was tossed back. 
was of some thin dusky material, through whicli } 


She raised her arms, and moved 
and swayed, like a bough in a gentle breeze, and 
her voice cooed softly, like the low notes of a 
song-bird, to which the children’s shrill chirping 
made answer, like young thrushes in the nest. 
My eyes followed her every movement, drink- 
ing in the unconscious grace of each pose of the 


through mist. 


lithe rounded figure. Never had my love sur- 
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Her gown 2 
> mnine. 
her neck and arms gleamed whitely, like uattiet § thimk-—can't explain. 
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she answered, breathlessly ; ‘‘ they are 
Don’t ask me—don’t talk to me! 1 can't 
To-morrow—come to me 
to-morrow!” Then, with pitiful wail: “De 
patient—oh, be patient! It is from tue dead— 





“No,” 


it is from the dead.”’ 


Then she broke from me and fied along tle 
passage to her own room, leaving me in a maze, 
the like of which had never come to me before. - 
I was all broken up and torn to pieces, and the 
only reflection that would suggest itself was that 


rounded her with such intensity, with such } the ghost of Dred Power was getting in sone 


yearning insistence. Presently, she missed the 
ball, which flew out at an angle and rolled away 
across the grass. I leaned out, to watch Mabyn 
as she pursued it, and, as I did so, my arm struck 
azainst the package and brushed it off the ledge. 
I made a grab at it, thinking that it would be 
all up with the watch—but it was too late; and 
I leaned out again, to see what would happen. 

The package was heavy and fell straight, and, 
as it touched the ground, the string delivered up 
its vrust and the letters scattered about on the 
grass. Mabyn turned at the sound of the thud 
and looked up. 

‘Never mind,” she called ; 
up for you.” 


“T will pick them 





mighty curious work along the lines of my life. 


vt. 

Tue next morning, Mabyn did not appear at 
breakfast ; but, shortly after, she sent word that 
she wished to see me. Katie brought me the 
message, and she looked concerned and said that 
Mabyn seemed distressed and ill, and that I 
must be gentle and patient with her. As if | 
could ever be anything else, loving her as I did. 
Then Katie, like the kind-hearted little woman 
she is, took Sam and the children away and left 
us the room to ourselves. 

Mabyn was sitting in a low chair near the 


I hurried into my coat and made for the door, 8 window, and her face seemed to have aged, and 


knowing that the letters had no envelopes and 3 


} looked worn and haggard ; her eyes had circles 


that it would still be light enough for her to sce } under them and were heavy with sleeplessness 
that they were in a woman’s-hand, and pro- } or unshed tears, or both. The letters, tied 
digiously afraid that her eye might inadvertently } together in a packet, were on her lap, and her 

ligt. on some of the terms of endearment with ; fingers toyed with them nervously. On the third 
which they were plentifully sprinkled. I knew finger of her left hand was a plain gold ring, 
that I could explain and make it all right in the ; Which some intuition informed me was the ring 
end; but I did not want her, even for a. moment, I had taken from the hand of the dead soldier 
to think I had loved another woman. eleven years before. 

When I reached the hall, Mabyn was just; Mabyn motioned me to a seat near her and 
coming in, and her face had a look on it that ; replied to my inquiry about her health hur- 
turned me cold. It was still and white and terri- } riedly and a trifle impatiently. The subject did 
fied, like that of a person menaced with danger } 3 not interest her, and she wished to be rid of it. 
invisible to the senses but acutely present in the } In a moment, she inenedt to that. which filled her 
consciousness. Her dress was caught up a little 3 mind. 
in front and held the letters, and her hands } 
shook. 


” 


‘« These letters,’ she said: 
On one of them, I noticed the glittcr} where you got them? It is important that 1 
of a ring I had never seen there before, and} should know. Tcll me everything, Mr. Hazel- 
her eyes were wide and dark. She would have } deen, please—all the circumstances, down to the 
passed me without speaking, without even seeing } most minute, under which they came into your 
me; but I put myself in her path. She looked } possession.” 

at me strangely, as though there were 4 mist or ‘They were given to me by the man to whom 
veil between us, which her gaze sought to pene-} they were written—Eldred Power,” I made 
trate. Her lips were bright-red and parched, } answer, gravely. ‘Or, rather, I took them from 
like those of a person in a fever, and her breath § his pocket after his' death. I had promised 
came and went in sobs. him—”’ 

‘What is it?” I questioned, deeply stirred by} ‘‘ You knew him?” she interrupted. 

her emotion. ‘What troubles you? Those let- “No; I never saw him until that night, after 
ters? They are not mine.” * battle, when I knelt by his side and held 


«will you tell me 
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his dying hand in mine. It was a mistake—my 
being there. It happened this way.” 

Her mournful eyes were on mine. 
back in her chair and waited. 

Then, as tenderly and considerately as might 
be, I went over for her the sad story—the fight- 
ing, the carnage, the work of the ‘detail’’ on the 
battle-field after the fighting had ceased, my own 

-accidental presence with the squad of men, and 
the mistake the negro had made in the semi-dark- 
ness, which had led to my watching beside the 
dying soldier and receiving his last commands. 

She listened breathlessly, leaning forward in 

her chair and keeping her eyes on my face. 
When I spoke of his death, her breath came 
through her shut teeth in a shuddering moan, 
and the slow tears fell on the letters in her lap. 
And, when I told of the grave we had made, and 
of how I, a comrade in arms, and the faithful 
servant who had stood by him to the last, had 
knelt beside it in the chill gray dawn and 
prayed to the God of soldiers to receive a sol- 
dier’s soul, she reached out her hands and 
caught mine and held them for a little space. 
- Then I spoke of my efforts to find this friend, 
this Colonel Mayo, to whom of right the trust 
belonged, and of their failure, owing to the dis- 
appearance of the negro and my own lack of 
adequate information. 

“There was no will among the papers, or I} 
should have known what to do, for the property 
would have been described and located. 1 sup- 
pose Colonel Mayo knew about that, and made it 
all right for the heirs, whoever they were. 
Property is generally looked after pretty sharply. 
The thing that bothered me was about that girl. 
It seemed a pitiful thing that she shouldn’t have 
such poor comfort as I could give her—the 
knowledge, at least, that the man she loved had 
been cared for at the last. It was the woman I 
wanted to find. She was his sweetheart, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

«*She was his wife,’ 


She leaned 








corrected Mabyn. ‘You } 


’ 


* Your name—’’ I said, slowly, and paused. 

“‘Is—or should be—Mabyn Power. I have 
never borne my husband’s name, and the one I 
have gone by is my own. This seems strange— 
it is strange. You will think it strangér when I 
tell you that Eldred Power was my husband only 
in name: that never to me was he aught save my 
noble boy-lover, who married me in hot haste, 
one winter night, and left me within an hour, to 
be slain within a month. Listen—this is my 
story : 

‘*My father, the Rev. William Greyford, was 
a South Carolinian. His reasons for leaving his 
native State and settling in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia I never heard discussed, and only knew in 
a nebulous sort of way that his life had held 
trouble and disappointment, and that he had been 
past middle-age when he married my mother. 
That he had been wealthy in his youth I had 
heard, that he was no longer wealthy I knew, 
although the house in which we lived, with a few 
hundred acres of land, belonged to him and 
yielded us a comfortable support. We owned 
some valuable negrocs also; but the best of them 
belonged to my mother, and had accompanied 
her from her home in Lower Virginia. 

“My father had charge of a church and parish 
in Rockingham County, toward the headwaters 
of the Shenandoah. The parsonage was small 
and in a village, so my father preferred living 
on his own farm. He was rather an unsocial 
man, quiet and undemonstrative and prone to 
withdraw himself from his kind.. He rarely 
noticed children, so I never knew him well; but 
he was a good man, upright and honorable. Our 
house was a mile from the village; but the 
church was nearer, being on the very outskirts, 
as it were, of the little place. 
called ‘Witch Hazel.’ 

‘When I was seven years old, my mother died 
and my grandmother came'‘to live with us and 
take charge of me and of the house. She was 
somewhat of an invalid, and kept her room most 


The farm was 


have found the woman. These letters are minc. ) of the time, so I was allowed to grow up pretty 
I wrote them years ago to my husband—Eldred ‘ much as I liked. When I was old enough to 


Power.”’ } have lessons, I used to ride into the village every 


The words staggered me. I could not grasp } day, to a lady who kept a select school. It was 
their significance all at once, or fit them to the } considered better for me than having a gov- 
verity they covered. My mind works deliber- { erness, because of the companionship of other 


ately at best of times, and now the lines were } 
blocked by bewilderment. I was, of course, fully 
aware that in some way Mabyn was closely con- 
nected with Dred Power; but the idea that she 
might be his widow had never crossed my brain. 
How could it, when she did not bear his name 
—when to the world, as to me, she was Mabyn 


Greyford ? 


8 


; 


children.”’ 

She paused a moment, and glanced out of the 
window at the sunlit lawn. A cloud drifted 
across the sun, making a transient shadow on 
the grass. Then her eyes came back to me. 

‘‘All this must seem superfluous,” she resumed. 
“but I thought it would make you understand 


$ better how I could act in the way I did later. 
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My life was very sheltered, and of the world and } letters kept us informed of his movements, and 
its ways I knew absolutely nothing. When I 3 in those early days the comfort of letters was 
look back on it all, it seems as though it must} possible. We were engaged then—although 1 
have been some other person to whom that} was just fifteen—and had fully made up our 
strange thing happened.” } minds that we would marry aS soon as peace 
“Go on,” I said, for she paused again. should be restored. This, we calculated, would 
“Yes, it was very sheltered,’ she repeated. be in a couple of years at furthest, which would 
“I knew only the village-people, and they were { make me seventeen and Dred twentytwo, quite 
as simple and primitive as we were. Of my ; advanced enough in years and wisdom—we 
father’s family I was absolutely ignorant, save ; thought—to take our lives in our own hands. 
that my grandmother told me one day that he The two fathers must, I think, have been satis- 
had quarreled with them all before he left South § fied with the engagement, or else heedless of it 
Carolina, except one sister—who had been a | in the press of graver matters; for we made no 





Mabyn also. She had married a wealthy rice- ; secret of it. 
planter named Eldred Power, a widower with ‘‘In the autumn of 1862, Dred’s regiment was 
three daughters. At the time of my father’s dis- ; in Virginia—in the Valley. He came to see meas 
agreement with his family, she had taken his } often as he could, and began to urge an imme- 
part and stood by him loyally. And so, in honor 3 diate marriage. All the first excitement had 
of her memory, I had been given her name; } worked itself off, and the country had begun to 
for she had died when her only son—my cousin } realize through all its length and breadth that 
Etdred—was born. the matter in hand was terribly serious and a 
“When I was twelve years old, my cousin was ; long way off from adjustment. The uncertainty 
sent to Virginia to complete his education. My $ and hazard increased with each passing month, 
father was requested to keep an eye on the lad, § and Dred urged that, should anything happen to 
and his vacations were to be spent with us. ; my father, I would be left without a protector, 
Dred was sixteen then—five years my senior— } while, as his wife, the lines about me would be 
and a fine high-spirited boy. Not handsome; } doubled, as it were. Then, too, he wished to 
but so brave and true, so loyal and warm-hearted. } leave me the bulk of his estate, and, if I were his 
His coming made a great change in my life: he 3 wife, all heart-burning and possible litigation on 
was young, bright, and companionable. He the part of his family would be averted. He 
speedily became the centre toward which all my $ pleaded earnestly and well, but my father would 
being set; his comings and goings, his triumphs { not consent. I was too young, he said, and an 
and failures, his plans and prospects, were the ; immediate marriage was quite out of the ques- 
major events of my world; he was my hero and ; tion. He was an obstinate man when he had 
oracle long before he became my lover, although ; settled a point in his own mind. 
that was not very long in coming either. Dred “But Dred was strong-willed also. He let my 
used to talk to me about his home and his step- 3 father alone, but he began to work on me. He 
sisters, whom he hated. They were austere 3 appealed to my love, my pity: if he should be 
women, narrow and uncompromising in their } wounded, dying, and should need me, I could 
opinions. Of his father he spoke with great affec- ; come to him: no one could keep a wife from her 
tion, describing him ‘as the best and bravest § husband. How could he send for a girl so young 
old fellow in the world.” And I think the good ; as I, when she was only his sweetheart? My 
man must have been fond and proud of the son $ father’s refusal to countenance the thing, he 
of his old age; for in his letters he would dwell § explained as old-fashioned prejudice in favor of 
on the time when Dred would be through college, } things being done in the regular way, according 
and could come home and take charge of his } to time-honored precedent. These were irregu- 
father’s affairs and of the two great plantations } lar times, he said, and there could be no prece- 
which had been left him by his Grandfather {dent for them. We must be prepared for emer- 
Power. For Dred was a wealthy man in his 3 gencies. The marriage could take place secretly, 
own right, and owned much land and many 3 and need not even be disclosed to my father, 
negroes. save in event of an emergency, and then he toe 
“In the first outbreak of the war, when the $ would be thankful that we were prepared to meet 
tecession-fever began to rage and spread, Dred; it. The emergency might never arise; but, in 
rushed back to South Carolina, and organized } any case, the being prepared for it would harm 
and equipped a company, and worked early and } no one. 
late with mad enthusiasm for the cause. Nearly “T see now what never occurred to me then— 
@ year went by without our seeing him; but his ; Dred’s great and unselfish love forme. His domi- 
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mant motive was a desire to secure my future; fasten it around my neck. Dred was waiting 
beyond a peradventure. Even then he had begun }for me in the grove, and, in the obscurity, 
to realize the probable overthrow of the cause $I could dimly discern two other horses beside 


he loved, although I doubt if he would have 
admitted it. In event of the worst—his own} 
death and my father’s—he wished to provide for} 
me a protector in his own father; and he knew 3 
that, no matter what should happen, those two} 
plantations would secure to me affluence. None ; 
of this suggested itself to me, at the time: 
| thought only of him—my hero, my soldier- 
lover—who pleaded his cause so well; and | 
consented to do as he wished. 

‘One afternoon, in the beginning of the winter 
of 63, I received a note from Dred, scribbled on 
the torn envelope of one of my own letters, and 
sent by special messerger. It bade me hold 
myself in readiness to meet and marry him, that 


his, fastened to one of the trees. His friends 
had walked on, he said, and he hurried me 
after them. i 

‘*The church felt lonesome and solemn and 
eerie, as we stood a moment in the aisle, in the 
pitch-darkness. We dared not strike a light 
outside, for fear of attracting attention. I had 
brought a candle, and we lighted it, and it 
served to illumine the book in the preacher's 
hand and to make the rest of the darkness 
visible. ‘It’s all right about the license, 1 sup- 
pose,’ one of the men said. And Dred took 
a paper out of his pocket and handed it to him. 
Both men—one was the corps-chaplain and the 
other Colonel Mayo—glanced over it and appeared 


satisfied. 
“Then we stood 


night, in my father’s church. I was to divulge 
the secret tonoone. He had made the neces- 
sary arrangements, and would provide a minister { married. 

and witness. I must bring the key of the} ‘When I look back on it all, it appears a bit 
church, and also that of the closet in which the : of midsummer madness, a wild fantastic vision, 
parish-registers were kept, so that the marriage } so strange and unreal was it—the silent church 
could be properly entered. There was a grove } in semi-darkness, the men in uniform, the gloom, 
of trees midway between our front-gate and the ‘ the impressiveness of the place and hour, the 
church, and Dred bade me wait there until he ; solemnity of the ceremony, which never before 
should come for me. $ had seemed so fraught with meaning. Then the 


up together and were 





‘For days I had noticed that my father looked } hasty adjournment to the vestry, where the license 
more than usually anxious, and I knew that ; was securely pinned between the leaves of the 
there was a scheme afoot to break up our estab- } register because there was no time to transfer it 


lishment and send my grandmother and myselt 
to our kindred in the James River Valley. The 
idea originated with my grandmother, and she 
urged it with the insistence of an old person 
homesick for her own people. It was natural a 
for she had children of her own, and my father 
was only a son-in-law. It had been for my sake 
that she had crossed the mountains, and she 
proposed to take me away with her. My father 
regarded the suggestion with favor, for the time 
Jiad come when old men no longer thought that 
their years should exempt them from service. 
I knew that, as soon as we should be safe across 
the mountains, my father would join the army. 
I knew also that the opposing forces were 
encamped not thirty miles away, and that the 
time of emergency, for which we must be pre-} 
pared, was at hand. Then, too, I was so young, 
that the romance, the wildness of the affair, 
appealed to my imagination. 

‘When night had fallen and the house was 
still, I stole forth, with the key of the church in 
my pocket and a certain terrified exultation in 
my heart. At the last moment, a whimsical fear 
lest, Dred should forget the ring caused me to 
slip my mother’s. wedding-ring on a ribbon and’ 








to the pages of the book. Then the hurried 
walk back through the darkness, during which 
few words were spoken; and the parting with 
Dred under the trees, while the other men stood 
aside, impatient to be gone, yet unwilling to 
hurry us. 

“It was all so weird, so dreamlike, that for 
days I could only realize what had happened 
when my eyes fell on the ring on my left hand: 
It was Dred’s ring—a heavy seal-ring—the one 
you have seen me wear. In my nervousness, 
I forgot the ring I had taken myself, and so 
Dred had given his. When we parted, that 
night, I loosed the ribbon and slipped my 
mother’s ring on his finger.” 

Mabyn paused and seemed to lose herself amid 
the memories that crowded thick upon her. The 
silence was unbroken. 1 knew that her thoughts 
were busy with the poor young fellow whose 
dying hand had been clasped in mine, and I 
did not grudge him the guerdon of her regret. 
He was a part of that past which to every sol- 
dier’s heart is sacred. 

“The rest I will put into as few words as pos 
sible,” she resumed. ‘The next day, the fight- 
ing in the Valley recommenced—if, indeed, it 
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eould be said to have stopped for longer than a 
breathing-space. One day, they told us that the 
Federal forces were near, and within a few 
hours they were in our very midst. The details 
are too harrowing; I must spare myself and 
you. It was known that my father was in active 
communication with the Confederate forces, and 
it was suspected that he was in possession of 
dispatches of importance. The Federal soldiery, 
unable to extract anything from him, shot him 
down on his own doorstep.” Her voice quiv- 
ered, and again the heavy tears fell. 

“The destruction during that raid was awful. 
The court-house was burned and all the records 
destroyed. Of my marriage, there was left not } 
a single proof, save that which could be estab- } 
lished by the witnesses.” 

Then my grandmother insisted that we should 
leave the farm and go to her own kindred. 

“When the war ended and my husband was 
among the ‘missing,’ I felt how it must be, and 3 
for a time I thought my heart would break. 1} 
tried to find Colonel Mayo; but his name, too, 
was on the list of the slain. Then I wrote to 
Dred’s father, not telling my story, but feeling ; 
my way, as it were. The answer came from one 





know whose brigade it was attached to. What 
could Ido? I had kept the marriage concealed 
so long that it seemed folly to disclose it. And, 
in truth, I had no heart to move in the matter. 
It seemed so useless.” 

Certainly a more disastrous combination of 
circumstances all around could scarcely be 
imagined. But, the more I thought about it, the 
less inclined I felt to let the matter rest. That 
poor fellow, who had tried so hard to take care of 
the woman he loved, had not had justice. He 
had done a fine thing—a trifle ill-arranged, but 
still a fine thing—and he had done it for a set 
purpose, and been balked of that purpose. It 
was hard on him. Then my own part in the 
affair reasserted itself. Whether I had acted as 
another man’s proxy or not, the fact remained 
that I had sworn by Almighty God to do that 
which in me lay to carry out the young fellow’s 
wishes. And now the death of Colonel Mayo 
seemed to make me, not his proxy, but his heir. 
It did not look to be the square thing to let the 
affair rest. 

Mabyn and I discussed the matter a little, and 
I quietly assumed the position I meant to hold 
through life, and spoke as though the affair were 


of his daughters, saying that he was ill; and, {as much mine as hers—as indeed it was, in a 
when I wrote again, he was dead. They notified } measure. And my love tacitly assented, and it 


me because, as they said, 1 was his niece by } became an understood thing between us that all 
marriage, and they sent me a lock of the old } adverse conditions had been reconciled. Mabyn 


man’s hair and some bits of jewelry that had 3 wished to leave the matter as it stood, but to 

Old Mr. Power out- that I would not consent. The moncy, in itself, 

lived nis son two years, and of course inherited } was no object, for I had enough of my own; but 

his property, which, in turn, passed to his } I could not set aside the dead man’s trust with- 
daughters. Dred left no will.” out an effort to fulfill it. 

«There was a will,’’ Linterposed. ‘‘ Where it 


belonged to Dred’s mother. 


is now, God only knows; but there certainly was 
one made. That I'll swear to. But, even with- ; 
eut a will, you were entitled to the widow’s por- 
tion. You ought to have putinaclaim. It was 
due to your husband that you should.” 

“But how could I?’ she objected. ‘There 
was no proof that the marriage ever took place, 
save my bare word. Then think of the wildness, 
the improbability, of the tale I had to tell! 
Where property is concerned, the law is stringent. 
Do you suppose anybody would have believed 
me? The records had been destroyed. Dred 
and Colonel Mayo were both dead, and the chap- 
lain might be also, for aught I knew. He was 
dead to me, at all events, because I had forgotten 
his name. It was only mentioned once, and T 
had been too nervous and frightened to heed it.” 

“Did you never try to find him? There was 
the army-list. You knew your husband’s corps.” 

“ Dred wasn’t with his own corps then. He 
was in command of a Georgia regiment. I don’t 





: what could have become of that negro, 


“That negro would know about the will, per- 
haps,’’ I suggested. ‘If we could find the will, 
that would prove the marriage, and there would 
probably be other proof with it. Either Colonel 
Mayo must have had it, or it had been put in 
some safe place. It wasn’t on the man himself. 
I took all the papers I could find. I wonder 
I don’t 
believe he was killed.” 

‘Probably he went back home. He was Dred’s 
fosterbrother, you know. Dred only brought 
him to Virginia at the beginning of the war. I 
never saw him but once. If he wasn’t killed, you 
may be sure he made his way back to South Car- 
olina.” 

“Then I’m going to South Carolina and hunt 
him up,” I announced. “It will be better every- 
way. Mayo may have left papers. I’ve got to 
do something, love, if only for my oath’s sake.” 

And so it was decided that I should start fot 
South Carolina as speedily as possible. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ]} 





EDITH’S RIVER-PIRATE. 
AN INCIDENT OF LIFE ON THE OUIO. 


BY J. H. CONNELLY. 

Asovct forty years ago, Dr. William Chillingly, , on general topics, and very polite—rather toe 
a middle-aged widower with one child, estab-{ much so, Edith thought. She distrusted the 
lished himself on the Ohio River a little below 3 excessively courteous gallantry of his manner 
Gallipolis. He was a man of considerable ability disliked his cold glittering gray eyes, had an 
and means; but a chronic dyspepsia, the loss of} aversion for his thin ‘‘snaky”’ lips, and shud- 
his wife, and political disappointment had sour ed } dered at the purely mechanical smile which they 
his temper, made him misanthropic, and impelled } habitually wore when addressing her. Yet this 
him to leave his old home in Cincinnati and ; was the man her father had determined, if he 
settle in this wild place. His daughter, Edith, } could bring it about, should be her husband. 
was a charming girl—handsome, robust, and “IT really cannot see, my child,’’ said the 
courageous—who, to the accomplishments of the ; doctor to Edith, as they sat at breakfast, one 
sity, soon added those of the frontier. She } morning, ‘why you so obstinately set yourself 
could play the piano, and shoot well with either { to thwart my plans for your future happiness.” 
rifle or shotgun, embroider, and ride the most “If you imagine that my future happiness is 
spirited horse, converse with polished grace, and } to be attained by marrying Mr. Lissome, papa, 
“jug”? for catfish. The doctor soon became} you are very much mistaken.” 
disgusted with his retirement, but pride and “You think so because you still have that 
prospective interest forbade his returning to the { i young river-pirate in your head, I suppose.” 
city. Then he grew querulous and pessimistic, i “Oh, papa! how can you give Robert such 
and entertained all sorts of queer notions, con- $a name?” 
spicuous amvung them one that it was his duty ‘Well, he is something or other on the river; 


to see Edith married before his death—which, : and, so far as I am concerned, he may as well 
he averred, was liable to occur at any moment. } be a pirate as anything else.” 

Edith agreed with him, so far as the existence ‘But he isn't. He is good, good; and I’m 
of that duty went; but there rose, between § sure you would say so, if you knew him better.” 
them, a serious difference of opinion over the 
method of discharging it. She said: -‘Captain | question that does not interest me and need not 


“Possibly ; but his goodness is an abstract 


” 





Winbourne, papa—’”’ And he interrupted, to} concern you in the least. The thing for practical 
ejaculate: ‘ Bother the river-pirate!”’ ’ consideration is your marrying Mr. Lissome.’’ 
Robert Winbourne was nothing of the sort—} ‘I wouldn’t marry him to save my life, if he 
but a fine, vigorous, handsome, honest, and 3 were the last man in the world !”’ 
plucky young fellow, with as correct habits as Edith concluded her spirited declaration by 
a riverman could be expected to have; and. : bursting into tears and rushing from the room. 
being part-owner as well as captain of the } ; When Mr. Lissome arrived, two or three hours 
stern- wheeler ‘‘ Mary Blaue,’”’ plying between } ; later, on professed business with her father, he 
Cincinnati and Wheeling, was well-to-do and} was manifestly disappointed, and the doctor 
had good prospects. These things Edith knew; } greatly annoyed, by the discovery that Miss Edith 
and she knew something more, which gave him } was nowhere about the house. She had gone for 
still greater merit in her eyes—that he loved her a long lonely stroll in the forest, to soothe her 
with all his heart. } sorrow; for such scenes with her father _ pained 
But Dr. Chillingly said ‘‘No’’—and, in his } her deeply. But she was destined not to pass 
erroneous opinion, that decided the matter. } the day without seeing Mr. Lissome. 
He had conceived a great fancy for a smooth, In the afternoon, on her way home, when she 
well-dressed, and polished person introduced } mounted an eminence where there was little 
to him by « letter from a mercantile acquaintance } underbrush and she had a good view for some 
in Gallipolis as ‘Mr. Charles Lissome, of New 3 distance ahead, she was surprised to see Mr. 
York, looking for a chance to make some invest- { Lissome issue from a thicket, carrying a bird in 
ments in land and mill-property.”’ Mr. Lissome } his hand. ‘ After looking carefully about—but. 
talked like paren of means, was well-informed fortunately, failing to discern her—he busied 
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himself for a few moments with the bird, doing but, when she picked up the dead bird. she had 
something that she could not clearly make out, $ the evidence that her victim, at all events, had 
then threw it up in the air. It circled overhead } been on duty. Tied to its leg by a thread, was 
for a minute or two, rising higher and higher, } a bit of thin paper, tightly rolled, on which was 
and darted off swiftly in a direction a little written, in a very small neat hand: 

south of west. Then Mr. Lissome went down to 
the river, entered a skiff moored there, and 
paddled over to the other shore, where “ 


“The fruit is ripe at last. He keeps his money 
in gold in the house. 1 got it out of him to-day. 
He has at least five thousand dollars. _ Have the 
boys bring the boat here to-morrow night. 
As soon as he was gone, Edith went straight } Remember, the girl is mine as an extra share 
to the thicket whence she had seen him emerge, } for my trouble.” 
to explore it, and, to her great surprise, found } Edith knew that her father kept a large sum 
concealed among the bushes a willow cage-like } 


Sin gold by him, for he had no confidence in 
basket containing five birds, that she recognized } banks, and she did not doubt that Mr. Lissome, 
at once as ‘‘homing”’ or ‘‘carrier’’ pigeons. The} phy his pretended plans for mutual speculative 
discovery puzzled and even alarmed her a little. } investments, had wormed the fact out of him. 


There was unquestionably a mystery in the} As for «the girl,” she realized that she was the 


matter; and anything mysterious which con- } contemplated ‘‘extra share.” Horror of the 


. . . . 5 
cerned Mr. Lissome, she instinctively felt, was } terrible danger menacing her father and herself 
worthy of being looked on with vehement sus-{ fo, a few moments unnerved her, but she soon 
picion. 


disappeared. 


But she very much doubted if her} yecovered her courage and began mapping out 
father or anybody else she could consult would } q course of action. To speak to her father, she 
Even if 
she convinced him of the imminent peril, he 
would have little power to meet or avert it. In 
; this emergency, she needed someone stronger 
Sand bolder than he—one who would probably 
‘know what enemies were to be met, and how te 


4 


share her feeling. There was nothing for her § feared, would be worse than useless. 
tu do but to watch and await further develop- ' 
ments. , 


The next day, she placed herself in a good 
position to command a view of the thicket, and, 
after a long and weary waiting, had the satis- 
faction of seeing Mr. Lissome repeat his per-} meet them. And that one, of course, was her 
formance of the day before. The second bird, ; « river-pirate,” Robert Winbourne, away down 
like the first, sped away westwardly and was} the Ohio on his boat. How could she summon 
soon out of sight, carrying with it, she was g him to save the girl he loved ? 
confident, some message the sender of which Mr. Charles Lissome spent the evening at Dr. 
meant no good by. Decidedly, she determined, ; Chillingly’s, and was as smoothly deferential te 
it was necessary for her to find out what sort} the old gentleman, as courteously gallant to the 
of racssages Mr. Lissome sent by his pigeon- daughter, and as self-possessed, as he had ever 
express. The birds, she observed, flew low when} been. He also spent the night there; for a 
passing over a high hill half a mile west of her ‘furious storm came up, and the doctor insisted 
home: and there she posted herself, on the { on his occupying the spare room. Edith, though 
succeeding afternoon, with a light fowling-piece } his presence filled her with a shuddering aver- 
in her hand, to intercept the messenger. With 3} sion and dread, had the fortitude to hide her 
a field-glass, she watched the thicket from whence ; feelings and even to sing and play, at her father’s 
she expected the birds to rise, until she saw, to; request, with the most consummate self-posses- 
her surprise, that this time two pigeons were $ sion. 
thrown into the air. One of them, no doubt, But, if Mr. Lissome’s conscience had kept 
carried a message: but how was she to tell} him awake and his curiosity had drawn him te 
which? Her indecision caused her to watch ‘the window when the moon arose, after mid- 
them circling upward, as was their habit; and, } night, he would have seen something to surprise 
when they got their direction and came with } him and perhaps awake his apprehension. He 
almost the speed of the wind toward her, she had } might have beheld Edith, clad in black, with her 
barely time to drop the glass and snatch the gun * shotgun slung across her shoulders, leading out of 
before they came within range. She tried to bag 3 the stable her sable steed Bessie. The mare’s feet 
both, giving them the two barrels in quick succes- § were muffled with strips of an old blanket, se 
sion, but only succeeded in dropping one. The ; that her steps were noiseless. If there are any 
other continued its flight unharmed. “Did it } black ghosts, the girl and the mare might have 
carry a message?’’ she asked herself. Whether; been mistaken for a couple, they moved so 
it did or not, she could not divine from its flight ; ; silently out of the farmyard and down the lane. 
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When well beyond hearing from the house, } will catch him there by daylight. That is, if I 
Fdith tore the mufflers from Bessie’s feet, and, ; don’t stop her, with Stub Maginley’s help. It is 
mounting her, set out at an easy gallop toward $ only a little after seven o'clock. I have plenty 
the west. of time.’ 

Mr. Lissome, always an early riser, strolled Quickly making his way to the cage in the 
down the lane a little after daybreak, to give 3 thicket, he took out the last carrier-pigeon, and, 
him appetite for breakfast, and was the first } attaching to its leg a hurriedly penciled note, 
to perceive the cast-off mufflers. He knew in { threw it into the air. The message, that the bird 
an instant what they were. Certain incidents } swiftly bore away toward the west, ran: 
in his career had familiarized him with the useful- “‘Look out, this morning, for a girl on a black 
ness of such devices. If he had had any doubts, ; mare, along the road to the head of the Great 
they would have been quickly dispelled by the ; Bend. Don't let her get to the river. Shoot the 
tracks that the mare had left in the soft mud. } mare, but don't hurt the girl if you can help it. 
His quite natural supposition was that somebody } I sent two messages yesterday, to be sure of 
had stolen one of the doctor's horses, and he felt } reaching you. One may have been dropped and 
indignant as if it were himself who had been } found by her. Anyway, she suspects. Stop her.” 
robbed ; for already, because of certain arrange- Edith found the road very bad. It was nota 
ments he had made, he looked on the doctor's pos- 3 good road when at its best, but the storm of the 
sessions as his own. But when, on his reporting preceding night had made it, in many places, 
the supposed robbery, an investigation took place, 3 almost impassable. The mud was deep; here 
and it was discovered that both Edith and the; and there, trees had been blown down across 
mare were missing, his shrewd and suspicious ; the track; creek-beds ordinarily dry were now 
mind found food for new reflection. filled with rushing roaring torrents. At one 

Dr. Chillingly inveighed loudly against his point, she had to go four or five miles out of her 
daughter. She had run away to her lover, ‘‘the } way to find a ford in one of the larger streams 
river-pirate’’; she had disgraced herself and} she encountered. Still, wherever there was a 
him; he would disown and disinherit her, and ’ stretch of tolerable road, Bessie put forth her 
would never look on her face again. Mr. Lis- 3 best endeavors, and mile after mile of the jour- 
some did not say much—not any more, indeed, } ney was resolutely conquered. ‘The distance 
than just sufficient, offered in the way of deco- 3 was, as Mr. Lissome had correctly estimated it, 


3 
b] 
: 
rous suggestion, to keep the old man furious ‘not more than thirty miles; but a good third of 
against his wayward child and prevent him leav- ; it still spread before the anxious girl at the very 
ing the house to go in search of her. It was} moment when he sent off his message to inter- 
necessary that the doctor should remain where cept her, and the little mare seemed pretty 


he could be got at quietly and easily that night. {thoroughly exhausted. Higher and _ higher 
But the rascal—for Mr. Lissome, it may as well mounted the sun, and Edith’s fear that she 
be admitted, was a rascal—kept up some very } would arrive too late at her destination increased 
able thinking, and unfortunately arrived speedily 3 with its ascent. A bird—a carrier-pigeon—flew 
at a correct conclusion as to Edith’s movements. ; swiftly over her head, westwardly, but she did 
He said to himself: ’ not notice it. Her throat and lips were parched 
“The girl suspects something. Had some sort { with feverish thirst, and the heat made her 
ef a presentiment, I suppose, for I don’t see} dizzy. But she kept steadfastly on her course. 
what she could have dropped on. She was = She was slowly climbing a hill, not more than 
polite and friendly last evening that I ought to half a mile from the river, when poor weary 
have suspected and watched her. Women are ’ Bessie stumbled and almost fell on her knees. 
generally up to some deviltry when they are so; It was the luckiest stumble that the little mare 
sweet. She has gone to meet her lover; not to ever made; for, at the very instant when her 
run away, but to bring him here, and it won’t; head went down with a sudden jerk which 
do for us to meet—he might recognize me! And almost poked her nose in the mud, a rifle-shot 
tae ‘how’ is plain enough. She knows, of rang out sharp and clear from the bushes at one 
eourse, this is his day to pass on his way to; side of the road, and a bullet just clipped the 
Wheeling. She couldn’t stop him here, for he; top of one of her ears. As she sprang up and 
won't get along umtil after dark, probably mid-; stood trembling with fright, a sturdy, ruffianly- 
night, with the water as hich as it is now. But looking, red-faced fellow leaped into the road, 
she can head him off at the top of the Great ; shouting, with an oath, to Edith: 
Bend. It is less than thirty miles across and ‘‘Hold there! Git down, or I'll blow yer 
full seventyseven around by the river, so she } brains out!” 
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But he had no timid fainting miss to deal 
with. The doctor’s daughter was a fair hand at 
a ‘snap shot,’ and, before the ruffian could 
reacu her, she had her gun at her shoulder and 
gave him the contents of both barrels. Head- 
long and howling, he plunged into the mud, and 
Ressie, springing into a gallop, darted past his 
prostrate form. dith not only kept her seat, 
but—not knowing what might yet be in store for 
her—managed to reload her weapon, muzzle- 
loader though it was, with the mare at a gallop. 
The powder she carried in a bottle, and the shot 
and caps were loose in her pocket. Under such 
circumstances, she could not be very precise 
tbout measuring the charges; but she made sure 
that she got in enough, both of powder and shot. 
Then she was ready for another ruffian, and not 
at all afraid of his coming. But nothing more 
occurred to molest her. " 

Reaching the top of the little bluff bank at the 
river's edge, she tied Bessie among some bushes 
to browse on their succulent leaves, and stationed 
herself where she could see afar off, when it 
came, the “Mary Blane.’ Hour after hour 


crawled by, and several boats went up and down; 
but the anxiously expected one did not appear. 
She was thirsty, and the river-water, though 
warm, seemed delicious to her; sorely hungry, 


and some tender juicy young hickory-roots satis- 
tied her appetite; the gnats and mosquitoes wor- 
ried her, and she stuck a fragrant fence of penny- 
royal in the neck of her dress that kept them 
away. ‘Time passed so slowly while she waited, 
that she wished for some other annoyance to 
overcome, as an occupation for her nervously 
strained mind. 

But at last the ‘‘Mary Blane’’ appeared, and 
she recognized the little stern-wheeler almost as 
far as she could see it—not by any knowledge of 
points in which it differed from any other boat 
of its kind, but just by an intuitive, inexplicable, 
and altogether feminine sense that it was ‘ Rob- 
ert’s boat.’’ Tow slowly it seemed to make its 
way against the strong current! But, though 
slow, it was sure; and after awhile she saw it 
almost near to her, rounding into the head of the 
Great Bend. And now a new cause for anxicty 
flashed on her. The window-blinds of the pilot- 
house on the west side had been closed to keep 
out the dazzling and burning red rays of the sun, 
which by this time had got well down toward the 
western horizon, and that would be the side 
toward her as the ‘‘Mary Blane” rounded the 
head of the Great Bend. Even if Robert were in 
the pilot-house, he would not see her, and all 
would be lost. But her mind was made up that 
somebody should look her way, and, setting her 


teeth firmly, she raised and cocked the gun. A 
stray shot or two, she reflected, might catch 
Robert, but he was tough and they probably 
would not hurt him much; anyhow, he would 
have to take his chances. So, when she thought 
the pilot-house fairly within reach, she blazed away 
at its windows. Had she not loaded so heavily, 
the shot would probably not have taken effect; but 
there was a fine rattling on tle slats of the blinds 
—not a few holes in them, too—and the captain 
and pilot, having hastily signaled to the engineer 
‘stop her!”’ came tumbling out of the pilot- 
house, revolvers in hand, as hurriedly and ready 
for business as hornets are when their nest is 
attacked. Nobody in sight on the river-bank 
but a girl, who shouted in a rich strong voice 
that reached them clearly: 

‘*Captain Winbourne—I must see you!” 

The “ Mary Blane’ belonged to those famous 
viver-boats of which the boast was common that 
; they could ‘“‘run in a heavy dew,” so there was 


no difficulty in putting her close enough to the 
g 


shore for a gang-plank to be run out and both 
| 
| 





Edith and her mare to come aboard. 

The captain was greatly excited when he 
heard her story. 

*‘T know who that Lissome is,”’ he exclaimed, 
‘cas wellas if I sawhim. It is Nate Morley, the 
chief of a gang of river-pirates, counterfeiters, 
robbers, horse-thieves, and murderers; and the 
one you shot is his lieutenant, or, at least, so 
supposed to be, a scoundrel known as ‘Siub’ 
Maginley, who is said to have a cabin somewhere 
in these woods, which is a headquarters for the 
gang. There is no true river-man who wouldn’t 
shoot any of them on sight as readily as he 
would wolves, if he knew them. 1’ve heard 
they used carrier-pigeons to communicate, but 
hardly believed it until now. We will have to 
make haste, or the devils will be at’ your father’s 
before we get there. They may have had but a 
short distance to go with their boat, and, if a 
long one, may have got a tow bchind some 
steamboat. So we will have to make haste.” 

And such haste as was possible they did make, 
but the “‘ Mary Blane’? was not’ very swift, her 
load was heavy, and the current strong; so it 
was ten o’clock at night when she ran in close 
alongside Dr. Chillingly’s landing, and the cap- 
tain, with a half-dozen of his stalwart deter- 
mined crew, leaped ashore. A large, light-built, 
lean rowboat, intended for specd, was already 
moored there. The captain and his men set out 
at a run for the doctor’s house, nearly an eighth 
of a mile distant, and Edith accompanicd them 
on her mare. 


They arrived not a moment too soon. The 
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bandits were in possession, seven in number. ; were. Two of them recovered sufficiently from 
The doctor's three servants had been beaten ; their wounds to undergo long terms in the State 
insensible. The doctor himself, securely bound, } prison. The others did not. ‘Stub’? Maginley 
lay with tie soles of his bare feet exposed to the } was picked up where Edith left him, blinded 
fire on the kitchen-hearth, and ‘Mr. Lissome” 3} and with his right shoulder shattered by the 
was standing over him, supervising the torture} heavy duck-shot with which she had-~riddled 
that was to make the old man reveal the hiding- } him, and ended his days in prison. 

place of his gold. The atrocious’ cruelty had but As may easily be imagined, Dr. Chillingly 
just begun when Captain Winbourne and his crew } made no more opposition to his daughter’s choice 
bounded into the room with a volley from their of a husband, and was even magnanimous 
pistols that stretched the chief of his gang 3 enough to admit, jokingly, that Edith had much 
and two of his accomplices dead on the floor. } better judgment than he in her selection of a 
The conflict that ensued was short and decisive, } river-pirate, and, so long as he seemed fated to 
fer the robbers, thus taken by surprise, made } have one in the family, he preferred to trust to 
but a feeble resistance, desperadoes though they ; her choice. 





GOLDEN-ROD IN, WINTER. 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


Nor where the autumn fields lay brown 


Here, in my pleasant firelit room, 
Beneath the autumn sun— 


Bloometh my golden-rod ; 
Where, ’neath the burning maple-boughs, From out an ancient marble vase 
The fairy-streamlets run ; Its feathery branches nod. 


Nor where a few pale autumn flowers 
With beauty deck the sod, 

Nor near the waving harvest-field, 
Grows my fair golden rod. 


Oh, golden-rod, you bring to me 
The pleasant autumn day 

I plucked you, ‘neath the hazy sky, 
In fields so far away. 


No bird on southern journey bent 
Sings here a farewell trill, 

Nor harvest-moon sheds mellow light 
O’er forest, lake, and hill. 


The sounds that fill the autumn fields 
Are wafted to my ear— 

I see again the gorgeous leaves 
Lie drifted far and near. 


No, winter binds with icy chains 
The pleasant summer bowers, Snow fall on barren sod, 

And white snow, drifting silently, I have my autumn days again— 
Covers the summer floweis. Here, with my golden-rod, 


Let winter wind blow cold and drear, 








AMONG THE PINES. 
BY JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


80 strong and straight, in fragrant gloom, Then, presently, there is a hush— 
The pines, like pillars ivy-bound The birds are still, the wind is dead, 
In some old temple, upward loom, An awful silence seems to crush 
Bearing the dome with which it’s crowned— The tree-tops towering overhead— 
A dome with glory shining through And, in a moment, hands a-clasp, 
In shimmering rays that come and go The eyes uplifted from the sod, 
Incessantly, a promise true The thought the inmost soul does grasp: 
Of light that is that we shall know. Here stand we face-to-face with God. 


A song is sung among the trees 
Sweeter than notes of mocking-birde, 
Than whispers of the southland breeze— 


Again the balmy south-wind sways 
The branches of the towering pines, 
The mocking-birds sing tender lays, 

A song that’s more than tune and words, The sunlight falls in changing lines; 
In tenderness, in peace, in love ; The strong straight pines, all ivy-bound, 
An echo pure it seems, that swims Look grander as the evening dims; 

Halfway ’twixt earth and heav’n above, And unto Him, in joyful sound, 
Of angels singing praiseful bynns, Ascend the woodland vesper-hymns, 
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BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


I was preparing to leave Paris for Nice, pro- 
posing to spend the winter there, as I had done 
for several seasons in succession, finding the 
elimate admirably suited to my invalid aches 
and habits. 

A few days before my proposed departure, ' 
I received a letter from a widowed sister in New 
York, and, owing to carelessness somewhere, the 
missive had been considerably delayed. She 
wrote in a very excited manner about what } 
she called ‘“‘an unfortunate entanglement”’ into i 
which her only son had slipped; and I a 
greatly surprised when I found that her fine } 
phrase meant that the boy wanted to get married, } 
and that she objected to his choice from mere 
worldly reasons, which appeared to me trivial and 


contemptible. 

Americans seem to have become sadly Euro- 
peanized since I grew up! In my young days, 
a fellow married the girl of his choice—if she 
and hers were respectable—without opposition 
from anybody, and money would have been the 
last thing he thought about, expecting to support 
his own wife as one of the natural duties of man. 

But here was my sister declaring that her son 
must not follow his own inclination—must forget 
the girl he loved—simply because she was a poor 
school-teacher, and wed a fortune equal to his 
own and a social position to match. 

«T shall send Clarence to you at once, to 
spend the winter,” she wrote, ‘in the hope that 
he will meet, in Paris or Nice, some brilliant 
American girl who will make him speedily for- 
get the passing fancy which has so sorely 
disquieted me: & man can make no social 
mistake so terrible as that of marrying beneath 
him.” 

Confound the woman! Had she forgotten 
that, less than thirty years ago, when she was } 
Jane Hardwick, she taught music, and I was 
a poor clerk in a lawyer’s office? I made a 
fortune and she married one; but I had no idea 
that, during our long years of separation, she 
had grown such an outrageous snob. 

I was groaning and anathematizing over her 
letter, when I heard a tremendous racket in the 
antechamber as of heavy luggage being deposited 
on the floor, and then my old servant’s voice in 
eaver expostulation. 

“A thousand pardons, monsicur,”’ said Antoine, } 








softly opening the door; ‘there is a young 
gentleman who insists on entering, though I 
have assured him that monsieur is invisible.’’ 

“Such nonsense, Uncle Richard—with you 
there as large as life and twice as natural!” 
called a gay young voice from beliind the hang- 
ings: and a great fellow, with wide blue eyes 
and closely-cropped auburn hair, rushed into the 
room and shook both my hands till the break- 
fast-tray on the table before me rattled and the 
cup and plates danced a jig. 

‘Bless me!’’ said I, “what a bigh-wind of 
a nephew! I suppose you are my nephew— 
Clare or Clara—or whatever sweet maidenly 
name your mother elects to give you.” 

“Now, that’s shabby,” quoth he, laughing. 
“The mater will call me ‘Clarence’; but, to every- 
body else, I’m ‘ Dick Godwin’— including you, 
Uncle Richard,-if you please. And now, since 
you are so very pressing—thanks, I think I will 
take a cup of coffee and some of that Strasburg 
pie: for I had a beastly breakfast at the station, 
and am as hungry as a hunter.” 

The boy’s manner pleased me. In ten minutes, 
Antoine brought him a comfortable meal, and 
we were chatting as cordially as possible, though 
T had not seen him since he was a little chap in 
knickerbockers; and, before the day ended, we 
were the best friends possible, and, luckily, old 
Antoine took a fancy to the handsome fellow 
and declared that his French was worthy of 
a Parisian. ‘ 

I deferred my journey for a fortnight, and 
actually went about showing my nephow ‘the 
sights,’ and found him much better up in his- 
torical and general knowledge than I had 
ventured to hope, knowing how his mother had 
petted and indulged him. 

Not one word did he say, not a single allusion 
did he make to that “unfortunate entanglement”’ 
which had led to his expatriation, though I gave 
him every opportunity so to do; and, finally, 
I made up my mind either that the love-wounds 
of a man of two-and-twenty were easily healed, 
else that the whole thing had been a plot on 
his part to induce his mother to let him come 


‘abroad. 


In due time, we reached Nice, the most 
harmonious companions imaginable, and, after 
introducing him into the best ‘“socicty set'’— 
(171) 
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as I suppose my sister would have expressed it— { countess smilingly declared that she was certain 


I left him free. 

One day, a Polish lady—old Madame Kisaleff 
—invited a select party to hear her read an 
original comedy; and 1 could not refuse to go. 

The little comedy was so clever that I forgot 
Dick till I chanced, at the close of the third act, 
to see him come out of the conservatory with an 
odd-looking woman, and, when I got a chance to 
ask him who she was, he surprised me by grow- 
ing quite red, evidently vexed by my question. 

“Have you forgotten Madame de la Croix?” 
he asked. 

‘Iam shocked at my own remissness, but I 
must confess that 1 have,” said 1. ‘Where did 
l ever meet her?”’ 

‘The first time was on the American flagship, 
when the squadron was lying at Villafranca,” 
rejoined Dick 

“Oh, yes—now I remember—a daughter too, 
was there not?” 

‘‘Yes,” he answered, shortly, growing still 
redder. 

It had been on the tip of my tongue to add: 
“A queer lot,” but I repressed the remark. 

I gathered from old friends that lovely Made- 
moiselle de la Croix had been such for a goodly 
number of seasons—in fact, could not be a day 
under twentyseven, though wonderfully beau- 
tiful still and singularly youthful in appear- 
I learned that she might have married 
advantageously several times, only that no pros- 
pective son-in-law would hear of the mother’s 
remaining near her daughter; for, though keep- 
ing a certain position through her name and her 
relatives, energetic people did not hesitate to 
pronounce the countess ‘a regular sharper.”’ 

Before long, it came to my ears that sympathiz- 
ing people were saying outright that it was plain 
my nephew meant to marry the fascinating Gabri- 
elle, and to add that it was a huge pity. 


ance. 


The short winter was passing—strangers were 
beginning to think of leaving Nice—and I ven- 
tured to suggest to Dick a brief trip among the 
Pyrenees before returning north. Then the youth 
found his tongue, and boldly announced to me that 
he proposed to marry Mademoiselle de la Croix 
without loss of time, and desired me to write and 
broach the subject to his mother. 

That evening, I called on Madame de la Croix, 
and my request for a private interview was 
granted, though I fancy the daughter assisted 
thereat, snugly ensconced within a curtained re- 
cess at the further end of the little drawing-room. 

After a fine display of mutual mendacity about 
the pleasure of meeting, and a brief talk about 
the doings in our small world of Nice, the 





my amiable visit was due to some especially 
happy reason, and then we speedily engaged in 
a polite duel of words as sharp and polished as 
two Damascus blades. ; 

I told her how much honored I should feel by 
the proposed alliance, but could not conceal from 
her tender maternal heart my fear—1 might 
say certainty—of my sister’s deep-rooted preju- 
dice against her son’s taking a foreign wife, 
as well as of her desire to see him reach years 
of discretion before he should think of taking 
one at all. 

‘‘But she will never be able to resist the 
strength of this grand passion—this first out- 
burst of a noble heart—so fully shared, too, by 
his beautiful betrothed !’’ cried madame, enthusi- 
astically. 

“Alas, madame,” said I, with deep pathos, 
‘‘the boy was sent to mea few months ago, to 
find a cure for an equally absorbing passion— 
you see how speedily he has found it.”’ 

Tableau of surprise on madame’s part, and 
an indignant rustle among the curtains of the 
alcove! 

“Our dear Richard, however, is his mother’s 
only son—and has, too, an independent fortune, 
I think,” the countess soon recovered sufficiently 
to make answer, and now the alcove-curtains fell 
in stiff folds suggestive of eager listening. 

‘An only child,” I amended, “but her hus- 
band’s will left my sister complete mistress of 
his fortune—which, after all, is not so very large. 
She is a determined woman and young enough 
to marry again, if her son should oppose her.” 

“We can only rely on Richard’s faithfulness 
and your kindly aid,” said madame, coaxingly. 
“Surely you will help the dear children to be 
happy—you will do your very best?” 

“T promise that faithfully,’ 1 rejoined, as | 
bent over the hand extended; but it occurred to 
me that our ideas as to what was best might 
materially differ. 

Of course I wrote to my sister without delay. 

“T can see you are opposed to my marriage, 
uncle,” Dick said, frankly; ‘‘but that is because 
you don’t know my Gabrielle! Her mother is a 
woman of the world, but she is an angel of inno- 
cence! I hate madame sometimes—I can never 
see Gabrielle alone—she forces her to go out, 
evening after evening—I am never allowed more 
than one dance—oh, it’s maddening!” 

So madame was playing social propriety, to 
drive my boy still more insane, and I should 
alienate his affection if I tried to open his eyes 
to the reputation of both mother and daughter. 

My sister’s letters reached us in due season. 
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Her refusal was not only decisive, but somewhat 
impolite. After that, for nearly a fortnight, | 
saw very little of Dick, and at last, one day, a 
friend said to me: 

«Isn't your nephew playing rather heavily ?”” 

I made some vague reply, and, when I got 
home, asked my old valet what was going on. 

For answer, Antoine placed in my hand a copy 
of the Nice Journal, and I read that, the day 
before, one of the roulette-tables had been closed 
at three in the afternoon, owing to the great 
gain of a lucky young American. I knew that 
closing the table meant the maximum of loss 
allowed for one table in a single day. 

I went to Dick’s room and waited there till he 
came in to dress for dinner. He looked worn 
and tired, but was in high spirits, and gave me 
a warm greeting. I showed him the newspaper, 
and asked if he were the lucky player. 

“Yes, Uncle Richard,’”’ he replied, unhesita- 
tingly. ‘‘You see, fortune favors the daring. 
My mother will not hear reason, and the count- 
ess will not give me Gabrielle unless I have at 
least a competency. The tables are just won- 
derful ; every number I choose comes up invari- 
ably! I hate play, and shall stop short just as 
soon as I reach the exact sum Madame de la 
Croix declares necessary. You would never 
believe how rich I am already,” he added, 
laughing excitedly. ‘I am obliged to pretend 
to put my gains in the bank, but that old trunk 
is my safe. My father used it in his business- 
days.”’ 

He took a queer-shaped key out of his 
purse, and unlocked the great trunk; then, with 
another still odder little instrument, opened the 
inner casing of the box and displayed a number 
of French bank-notes of the highest denomina- 
tions. 

“How much?” I asked. 

«“‘Nearly three hundred thousand francs, and 
I’ve not been over a dozen times in all. Think 
of it—almost sixty thousand dollars !’’ 

“Dear boy, aren't you a little mad with all 
this excitement and anxiety? Would your 


father have approved ?”’ I questioned. Then 1} 


stopped, remembering that his father ought to 
have had Dick study a profession, learn business, 
else to have left him means of support inde- 
pendent of his mother’s caprices or prejudices. 

“It doesn’t seem right. I feel that, Uncle 
Richard,” he replied, with one arm on my shoul- 
der. ‘But I can’t live without Gabrielle, and 
there is no other way for me to win her. If I 
delay, her mother will force her to marry some 
rich man. There are several ready.” 

«« But suppose you lose, next time ” 


‘Well, well, then my hopes must go! Don’t 
reason with me; don’t ask me to give her up. 
It maddens -me!’’ 

I am not a Solon, but I do know that expostu- 
$ lation with a young man in that state of mind is 
sure to drive him desperate. 
alone. 

Three days passed, and then, at the unholy 
hour of one in the morning, when Antoine was 
trying to read me to sleep, we were disturbed 
by the abrupt entrance of Dick into my bed- 
chamber. First, he hugged me till I was breath- 
less, then he performed a war-dance about my 
prostrate form, in order to celebrate his marvelous 
good-fortune and his last—‘his very last’’— 
visit to the gaming-tables. 

The maximum gain at one time—five hundred 
thousand francs—was his! I could scarcely 
believe my ears at first. When I did, I felt sure 
that the lad’s future was wrecked. How could 
he resist the spell of the fatal board, after this? 
I did not preach or argue. I tried to keep him 
all night, but he had friends waiting—he must 
rejoin them. 

“I shall leave this little pile with you, Uncle 
Richard,” he said, drawing out the great wallet 
stuffed with bank-notes. ‘‘ Nobody will suspect 
that it is here, and I shall feel perfectly safe.’ 

Antoine, who, of course, had assisted at the 
conference, counted the bank-notcs aloud, agreed 
to take charge of it for the night, and Dick went 
off to his companions. Antoine and I exchanged 
our forebodings that this wonderful luck would. 
in some way, cause the boy’s ruin. 
faithful servant lcft me. 

I slept very late, the next morning; and, when 
I rang for Antoine, a servant appeared, to say 


1 let my nephew 


Then my 





} that my valet had gone out. While I was taking 


my belated coffee, Dick rushed in, literally wild 
with delight. He had already seen his fair 
Gabrielle, and communicated the wonderful news. 
For some reason, she and her mother had not 
been at Monaco on the previous night. He had 
found the mother most gracious and accommo- 
dating. She had consented to accompany 
Gabriclle to Switzerland, where the marriage 
could take place legally without the formality of 
my sister's consent. 

“She judges my mother by herself, and is 


confident that, in time, we shall be forgiven, and 


I believe so, too,” cried Dick, joyously. 
> “And what investment do you propose to 
make of your moncy?”’ I asked. 

«Oh, the countess has offered to arrange all 
that. She knows some of the most prominent 
sfinancicrs of Paris,” said Dick. ‘And there 
must be no delay. I can tell you the whole 
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truth, uncle. Gabrielle is afraid, if we wait, 3 
that her mother may withdraw her consent. 
There’s some new awfully rich fellow on hand!” § 

Good heavens! Was I ever so young and } 
innocent? 

“I'll ring for Antoine,’ pursued Dick, “and § 
get my valuable wallet—I must deposit it at 
Le Seur’s banks.” 

In his energy, he nearly pulled the bell-rope 
down, and several servants obeyed the summons ; 
in hot haste, but could only say that Antoine } 
had not yet returned. ; 

‘Very odd, he should go out so early and not } 
be back yet,” said I. } 

‘* But what did he do with the cash, uncle?” ; 
questioned Dick. ; 

“Why, he took it to his chamber, you $ 
know—” ; 

Dick was gone before I could finish my } 
sentence. Ten minutes later, he stood again } 
in my room, as pale a man as ever | looked 
at, and flung himself into a chair. 

‘‘What is it, Dick? What is the matter?” 
I cried. ‘Has anything happened to Antoine? 
He’s not been well, lately—” 

‘He is gone!’’ Dick broke in, with a gasp. 

‘‘Where? What?’ 

“ Decamped—this faithful fellow, this pearl 
of servants—and taken my money with him,” 
Dick continued, with a dreadful little laugh. 
“If the countess will only wait—oh, I may win 
my Gabrielle yet!” 

Then he hid his face in his hands and groaned, 
and I inelegantly blew my nose in sympathy. 
Then such a busy morning as we spent! The 
police proved itself as inefficient as it always } 
does, at an emergency, in every country; and all ; 
we succeeded in doing was to waste no end of } 
money in telegrams and messengers. Well, the } 
robber—I may as well tell it here—was at last } 
traced to Genoa: he had there taken ship for ‘ 
Buenos Ayres, which charitable country does 
not extradite swindlers or robbers. Nothing 
so quickly planned was ever more neatly accom- } 
plished than this evasion; and, between sorrow 
for Dick and annoyance at the loss of an invalu- 
able servant, I was in the depths of distress. ; 

Dick went to see the countess, but evidently } 
met with slight consolation: for he returned } 
broken and depressed. 2 

“I suppose she is wise; to look out for our } 
mutual welfare,” he said; ‘but it is tough that : 
she won’t let me see and console Gabrielle. ‘ 
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She'll cry her beautiful eyes out, I know.” ; 
‘What are you going to do, my boy?” I asked. } 
**Go back to Monte Carlo, to-morrow, and try } 

over again,” said he, sadly; “though it is 


: with Jarvis. 


hardly possible that my great luck should repeat 
itself. I tried to make the countess content with 
the sur still left; but she says that, much as 
she loves us both and longs to see us happy, she 
cannot consent to any imprudence. 
she is right; but it’s very hard.” 

Persuasions were useless—the next day, he 
went off to Monaco. The afternoon was heavenly ; 
all the world was driving along the seashore, 
and I drove there too: and whom should I see 
but Madame de la Croix and the fair Gabrielle 
perched on the mail-coach of a Brazilian who 
had lately been astonishing Nice by his lavish 
expenditure. At the spot where all the carriages 
halted to hear music from a good band, I got 


I suppose 


} out, meaning to go and salute the two ladies, 


but was stopped by my old friend Jarvis, who 
had reached town the night before. 

‘‘Anyone new and exciting here?’’ he asked, 
after a little talk. 

‘*No—unless it is those two ladies yonder,” 
said I, pointing out the countess and her daughter. 

‘“‘New? They?” cried Jarvis. ‘ Why, it is 
fully ten years since the Benjamin business— 
the girl was just seventeen then—and there 
} have been several affairs since, though none in 
which she showed her hand so plainly.” 

Here was a ‘‘find”’ for me, if Jarvis knew 
what he was talking about! He was in a hurry, 
then, to join some friends; but I made him 
promise to dine with me, that evening, and he 
arrived punctually at half-past seven. 

We had just begun our soup, when a dispatch 
was brought in to me. It was from-Dick, and 
contained these words: 

“Telegraph Smith to give me five thousand 
francs.”’ 

He had already lost his sixty thousand dollars, 
I thought, and wanted to tempt fate with a thou- 
3sand more. Well, if he lost that, he might be 
‘cured of play, and of another infatuation into 
the bargain. I telegraphed the money, and these 
lines to himself: ‘‘Join me at dessert, at ten 
o’clock.”’ 

Anxious as I was, my old acquaintance proved 
so amusing that the appointed hour arrived 
before I was aware; and, to my surprise—for, 
I confess, I had not expected him—my boy 
appeared, pale, heavy-eyed, and owning that he 
had had no dinner. Over his supper, for which 
he showed little appetite, he made acquaintance 
Then we wandered out toward the 


; Casino, and the glorious moonlight tempted us 


to seek the Promenade des Anglais and take 
seats on the terrace of the Blue Bath House. 
I was determined that Dick should hear the 


; story in regard to Gabrielle de la Croix, to which 
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Jarvis had alluded in the morning, and about 
which I had just begun to question him when 
my nephew joined us at table. 

‘Come, Jarvis,” I said, abruptly: “I want 
to hear what it was that happened to poor old 
Benjamin. I remember him very well: he 
always went about in a wheeled chair.” 

“Exactly. He lost the use of his legs from 
a hurt he got while rescuing his mother from 
a burning house.”’ 

‘‘Yes—a splendid fellow,” said I. “A Jew 
of the best sort—everybody liked him. Luckily, 
he had a great fortune to make the burden of $ 
life a little easier. So some woman was cruel 
enough to deal him a worse hurt than the 
physical accident had been?” 

A touch of my foot against his warned Jarvis 
—whose intuitions were fairly feminine in their 
quickness—that I did not wish the woman’s 
name mentioned. 

‘A good deal worse,”’ Jarvis replied. -‘ Before 
that, in spite of his terrible misfortune, he was 
the most cheerful old fellow alive—used to go 
everywhere in his wheeled chair, to dinners and 
balls, and everybody was glad to have him. Well, 
little Miss Puss and her mother came to Nice. 
Heavens, how pretty the girl was—barely seven- 
teen, fresh as a rose, and looked as modest as 
a violet, aud was harder at bottom than Lady 
Macbeth.” 

“Tve seen specimens of that genus,” said I. 

‘But never one of that age to equal her, I'll 
be bound; and then she had her mother, who 
was wickedness incarnate, to help her,”’ pursued 
Jarvis. ‘Well, Puss devoted herself to Benja- 
min: used to sit by him at balls, instead of 
dancing; was always at the side of his chair, 
on the promenade and every other public place. 
The mother pretended to be dreadfully vexed 
at what she called the girl’s ‘insanity’; but 
the matter went on till poor Benjamin really 
believed Puss loved him: in fact, she told him 
so. Of course, madame wouldn't hear of an 
engagement: but her daughter insisted, and it 
came to that in the end. Benjamin made his 
future bride a large settlement. Why, the wed- 
ding-clothes were nearly ready, and he had given 
her a reasonable fortune in jewels.”’ 

Jarvis paused for an instant, and I saw that 
Dick—who, at first, had seemed to pay no atten- § 
tion—was listening eagerly. 

“And what was the denouement?” I asked. 

“Oh, fit for one of Sardou’s plays,’ said 
Jarvis. ‘Just then, young Pierce came down § 











from Paris—one of that rich American family, 
you know—and, the first time he set eyes on the 


girl, lost his head completely. He went aie te 
Vou. XCIII.—10. 


mad over her; and, though I and a few others 
knew that Pierce had spent his own fortune 
and was dependent on his aunt, we wouldn’t 
say a word: for we pitied poor Benjamin, and 
wanted the girl to show her hand.” 

“And she did?” I inquired. 

“‘Completely,’’ said Jarvis, in a satisfied tone. 
“She threw over Benjamin, but kept all the 
pearls and diamonds; and the poor old fellow 
went away nearly brokenhearted, but a good 
deal wiser. Then, suddenly, Pierce’s aunt 
swooped down into Nice and carried her nephew 
off, and pretty Miss Puss fell between two stools. 
She has had many disappointments since; but 
I think that was the worst defeat, both for 
madame and Gabrielle.” 

After all, he had spoken the name. I expected 
to see Dick spring at his throat; but the young 
man rose, said a hasty good-night, and sauntered 
away. 

The next morning, just after I was dressed, 
Dick came into my room and handed me five 
bank-notes, each of a thousand francs. 

“So you won, after all,” said I, discontentedly ; 
but he shook his head. 

‘“«T stopped short, after I got the telegram and 
the money,” he answered. ‘Uncle Richard, 
I find that I’m only a big boy still; but I’m not 
quite a fool. Your goodness in granting my 
hasty demand seemed somehow to open my eyes. 
I determined at least not to play any more, last 
night.” 

“Good boy!’’ said I. “And—and did you 
see Mademoiselle de la Croix?” 

Dick gave an odd laugh, crimsoned, 
paled, but continued bravely: 

«I went over to the concert-room and listened 
to the orchestra for awhile, then went out, and 
was walking up and down the antechamber, 
when I came face-to-face with Gabrielle and the 
Brazilian. She smiled coldly—just said a few 
chilling words—and I was wondering whether 
to turn away or to insult her cavalier, when, in 
answer to a quick whisper from her, I heard him 
say distinctly: ‘An old friend? Oh, then, my 
angel, tell him what is to happen.’”’ 

“Well?” I asked, as the boy paused with a 
queer sound in his throat. 

“Well,” he repeated, “without a blush or 
tremor, Gabrielle said in the sweetest voice: 


then 


‘*The Sefior de Carifias wishes me to present 


him to Monsieur Godwin, whom he and I beg 
to be present at our marriage on Thursday of 
next week.’”’ 

“Good heavens!’ I ejaculated. 

“Oh, I didn’t give way, Uncle Richard— 
I took it like a man, though my ears buzzed 
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and the room went round and round. I con-} it’s allright now! I shall tell Dorothy the whole 
gratulated them both —said I was sure they 3} story—she’s an angel of goodness—she will for- 
were worthy of each other, and moved on. Then } give me.” 

I met the countess, and she whispered in my ‘‘ Brain-fever patients are always forgiven 
ear: ‘I liked you so much better than him; but } their vagaries,’’ said I. 

it was a case of love at first sight with both of ; Master Dick started for London that night, and 
them. You must forgive my sweet Gabrielle— sailed for America by the first steamer. I missed 
she tried to obey me and be as fond of you as; the boy a good deal, but was thankful to have 
i whe.’”? him gone. My life drifted back into its old quiet 

‘*Stupendous woman!’ I cried. routine. I believe that during several months 

“I told her I was grateful,” said Dick, ‘‘and 3 only one noteworthy bit of news reached me; 
bowed myself off just in time to catch the Nice } it was that Sefior de Carifias had been wounded 
train. But don't forget, Uncle Dick, that 13 ina duel, and had returned to Brazil, leaving 
stopped playing before I knew she had deserted ; his wife to the care of her devoted mother, and 
me. 1 had already lost all my money. But } doomed to live on the smallest pittance that ever 
yours is safe, and I am no poorer except in the 3 limited the taste of an extravagant woman. 
matter of faith in woman.” Just a year after that lovely June day in the 

“And you leave the refinement of the home- Pyrenees, I was seated in my Paris apartment, 
circle to come to this gaming-hole to study ; when I received a letter from the boy Dick, now 
women?” I asked, calmly. well on in his legal studies. 

‘*Don’t, Uncle Dick,” he answered, sadly. Antoine, the invaluable, brought the missive 
‘“‘T should be at home now, and happy with the { in along with my breakfast-tray, and I shall give 
sweetest girl in the world, only that she would } the contents of the epistle, because, incoherently 
not marry me without my mother’s consent— 3} written as they are, they will fully explain my 
refused because she was poor.” share in a high-handed and outrageous felony. 

“A valuable possession,’ quoth I, ‘the love “Oh, you heavenly Uncle Richard! How I 
of a man who could come straight away from ‘the } should like to hug you for conceiving such a 
sweetest girl in the world’ to fall a victim to} plot, and that blessed old Antoine for carrying it 
@ woman like Gabrielle de la Croix.” out so perfectly! But how you must have missed 

“I know—no girl could ever forgive me,’ $ his services during all those months while he was 
he said; ‘I can’t make anybody understand. } enacting the part of thief! 

I feel as if I bad had a fever or been insane— ‘“‘T ought to have known that outside of a novel 
it never was love. Well, I’m cured—though, } no mother could lay aside theory and prejudice 
maybe, too late. I’m going home. I'll earn} so quickly as mine did, but you are aware that 
my own living—at least, I can do that— } I don’t perceive even evident facts very readily. 
dependence on my mother shan't make me } Not a word did Lawyer Stephens breathe to Doro- 
grow utterly worthless.” thy or me until a short time ago; but, before I 

I did not let the boy go at once—I took him came back to America, he had told my mother 
away from Nice. During the lovely early summer $ that Dorothy would have a competency if she 
days, we were wandering about the Pyrenees, ; became my wife. Now I know that her fifty 
and, one morning, when we were at that most ; thousand dollars was a present from you, which 
picturesque of mountain-villages, St. Sauveur, }I prize the more, because it was a gift to my 
Dick danced into my room, wildly waving a } darling, instead of my graceless self. 
letter over his head. 
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‘Well, the telegraph duly informed you that 
“Think of mother’s turning upsuchatrump!”’ } we were married last week. Mr. Stephens 
he shouted. ‘She consents to my going into § handed Dorothy your other wedding-gift—a 
Stephens’s law-office, in New York, and has; check for the Monte Carlo money —which 
invited my—Miss Dorothy Ventnor—to pass the } Antoine had deposited in his lands when he 
summer with her at Newport.” reached New York, instead of being safe in 

«And who may Miss Dorothy Ventnor be?” ; South America, as the police and I supposed. 
I asked, innocently. That money—you know enough now of Dorothy 

“Oh, you know!’ he cried. ‘She was the {to expect some such good deed from her—she 
girl my mother objected to because she was aihas used it to found a hospital for orphan 
school-teacher. I never for one moment ceased | children. 


to love her! I was desperate between what I ‘“‘T believe this is all my news, for you know 


thought her coldness and the mater’s hardness— already that Iam the happiest fellow alive, and 


rushed into the first insanity I could find—but ; your loving nephew Dick.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘*THE SECOND LIFE,’’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82, 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Bovauton’s preparations for the business 
before him proceeded as energetically as if it were 
the sinking of a new lode with fresh millions at 
the bottom. The cable was called to his aid. 
Apartments were secured at ‘‘The Claridge”; the 
wife of the American Minister in London wired 
her willingness to present Miss Boughton at the 
next drawing-room, and followed the telegram 
with a letter predicting—from the account sent 
her, by her old friend Colonel Godfrey, of Betty's 
beauty and charm—a grand success for her in the 
London world. The letter arrived on the eve of 
their departure for New York. ‘Betty read it in 
a transport of delight. It was all real, then! 
She had dreamed of dukes and princes so long 
that she felt a pressure on her head, as if a coro- 
net already rested there. She sat. by the window 
in her chamber for a long time, the letter in her 
hand. The sun was setting, and filled the pretty 
room with a warm autumnal giow. Gradually 
the girl’s face grew grave. A different expres- 
sion crept into it and looked out of her eyes. 
She rose hastily, threw the letter on the floor, 
pulled off the flounced and embroidered morning- 
robe she wore, and put on a close-fitting plain 
muslin gown, with a straw hat. Then running 
quickly down to the street, she walked out of 
sight of the servants and boarded a horse-car 
which ran toward the Kennaird house. 

Allan, an hour later, crossing the lawn, saw a 
slim childish figure in white pacing to and fro 
in the shadow of the woods. He knew it well. 
Long ago, she used to come from school in just 
that dress and pace the woods, that wide hat 
shading her lovely face. He ran, almost stum- 
bling, forward ; his heart choked him; he would 
have shouted aloud, but he was dumb. 

She walked with her light airy step up and 
down, up and down, under the great sycamores 
and oaks, her hands clasped behind her, the 
light and shadow flecking her white figure. She 
was singing softly to herself a little Alsatian song 
which he had taught her once, how, when 

“Ich am Fenster steh, 
Und in die Nacht aus seh, 


Bin ich alleina— 
Du—” 


¢ 





‘Du liebe Kleina,’’ said Allan, as he stood in 
her way. He meant to sing it, but he only mut- 
tered it. He meant to pour out all the rage and 
passion of love and misery which the sudden 
sight of her forced from his soul, but he only 
laughed awkwardly and held out his hand. 

Betty, who had been waiting for him for an 
hour, was, on the contrary, quite cool. 

“Ah, Mr. Kennaird! Who would have thought 
to meet you here? I am just on my way to say 
good-bye to your sister. We go to New York 
to-morrow, and sail on Tuesday.” 

‘Margaret told me. And that then you will 
try to find new friends?” 

‘‘Qne must find friends wherever one goes. I 
could not live without friends,’’ she murmured, 
softly. They paused a moment, and then Allan 
mechanically turned into a shaded alley where 
the elms nearly met overhead. 

“Come! This is our old walk.” 

She followed him. ‘See,’’ he said, ‘‘ where 
the path was worn. We came here every even- 
ing, when we were boy or girl. We had so much 
to talk of then! It seemed to me as if I never 
would know you thoroughly, as if some new door 
opened to me every day. Your nature was so 
rich, so beautiful! But—it is a year since we 
were here. The grass and moss have had time 
to cover the path we made.” 

She laughed. 

‘Yes, you grew tired of finding me out; or 
did you know me thoroughly, and so grow tired 
of me?” 

She was a step in advance of him, and, looking 
over her shoulder, tossed back the words with a 
shy alluring smile. She seemed to him like a 
radiant fluttering bird, willing to escape, willing 
to be caught. 

‘You know why we did not come here together 
any more. Betty, you know— Now, you are 
going to make new friends—you are glad to go.” 

‘‘And why am I glad to go, Allan ?’’ she cried, 
facing him, tears filling her eyes. ‘‘ Because you 
all cast me off—because you despised us as one 
of the ‘nouveaux riches.’ Oh, you need not 
grow so red and angry. It is quite true, and 
you know it. It was only when I felt myself 
deserted by you and Margery—I a was 
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so fond of Margery—that I was willing to go 
abroad. I cannot live without friends. SoI told 
papa.” 

This is to be said in favor of Miss Boughton, 
that she believed, at the time, she was telling the 
truth. She always thought and felt as Allan did 
when she was with Allan. If ever she should be 
thrown into contact with any other man of 
equally strong will and kindly purpose, she 
would probably think and feel with him. But 
Allan, who believed her constant as the north 
star, could not readily explain these mutations. 

They walked in silence a little way. His 
house was in view. The lowered level rays of 
the sun fell on the red walls stained dark 
with the bituminous smoke, the overhanging 
hospitable roof, the wide alleys of the orchards 
sloping down to the river, the trunks of the 
trees yellow and purple with lichen, while their 
boughs hung heavy with fruit. 

‘‘Did I desert you, Betty?’ said Allan, with 
a bitter laugh. ‘Why, look at that house. For 
years, I used to think what a homelike dwelling- 
place it was. I used to plan and alter it, to 
make it into a home—a home for you. There 
is one room there which I built only to please 
the fancy of my little friend. If you would go 
into it now, you would find that there is not 
a whim nor a taste whic you ever expressed 
that I did not try to gratify.” 

“Did you really do that for me, Allan?” 
Her lip trembled. H 

«‘Yes—for you. I loved you so long, Betty— 
ever since you were a child dressing your dolls 
at my mother’s knee. I called you my little 
wife then, and I have never changed. But you 
change.” 

“No, no. But how queer about that little 
room! I always did love this house, you know, 
Allan. It is the homesomest place in all the 
world. But I never supposed you thought that 
I—” 

She sat down on the bank of grass and looked 
up; coquettish and smiling. 

“T only hoped it, Betty. I thought of nothing 
else but you. For years, I had not a hope ora 
plan in the future which was not for you: you 
must have known it. And then, just as the 
home was ready, when I thought I could ask 
you to share it, and could guard you tenderly in 
it, just then came that cursed money, and I lost 
you.” 

Betty rose, in her earnestness. Whatever was 
genuine in her came at last to the surface under 
the power of his passionate heat. 

‘‘The money need not have parted us—it need 
not part us now. My father thinks I ought to 











make a brilliant match, like other rich American 
girls. But I will not be bought and sold.” 

‘It need not part us if you really love me, Betty. 
If you will come to me without a penny, you shall 
never feel the want of your father’s millions.” 

‘‘T don’t quite understand you, Mr. Kennaird,” 
said Betty, knitting her forehead. 

Allan had a tough fibre of obstinacy in his 
nature. He had heard hints that maddened him 
on every side of the fortune-hunters who would 
probably pursue John Boughton’s heiress. His 
mind was made up that Allan Kennaird should 
not be reckoned among them. 

‘IT mean a very simple thing, Betty,”’ he said, 
with unnecessary firmness in his tone: ‘it is 
you, my darling, that I want—not your father’s 
money. I can support you in the same rank 
and ease that my mother holds. I will never 
allow it to be said that 1 am a poor dependent 
on the owner of the Red-Gulch Mine. Only say 
that you love me, and I know you will help me 
to have my own way in this.” 

He took her by the wrists and looked into her 
startled face. 

“Why, of course I love you, Allan. 
there! 


There, 
Oh, I did not say you might kiss me! 
Are you really so happy, poor fellow? Why, 
you might have known it long ago!” 

Allan’s ecstasy and wild laughter frightened 
her. She drew away from him gravely. 

“Yes—I love you, Allan. That is not very 
much to say. You might always have seen it, 
if you had not been extremely blind. But, as 
for this scheme of carrying me off from papa 
without a penny, it seems to me a mad notion— 
too Quixotic for him to approve, I am sure. You 
had better talk to him and sce how he receives 
it. There is your mother, in her phaeton— 
I will ask her to drive me home.” 

She ran across the lawn and made her request, 
while Allan, stunned and silent, followed her. 

“T came to say good-bye, dear Mrs. Kennaird, 
to you and Margery: but your son met me, and 
we have been talking—over old times,” holding 
out her hand to him with a smile. ‘ My time 
is all gone. Margery will come in the morning, 
perhaps, before we go? And you?” she whis- 
pered, as Allan helped her into the carriage. 

“IT will see your father to-night,” he replied. 

She lifted her delicate brows. 

“‘As you choose. But it’s perfectly mad, you 
know. Iam ready now, Mrs. Kennaird.”’ 

Late that night, Mr. Boughton summoned Betty 
to the dining-room, where he sat smoking. 

“Young Kennaird has been here. Ah, you 
know all about it, I see. He says you—you 
think you love him.” 
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“I am sure of it, papa.” 

“For how long, I wonder? You're a fluffy 
little body, Betty! That’s a stout sensible lad. 
I don’t see how the crack-brained parson ever 
had such @ son.” 

‘His ideas about money are very unpractical, 
papa.” 

“Well, I don’t know. It’s very manly, his 
notion of supporting his own wife, aud not being 
a hanger-on of mine. Very American, too. I 
could appreciate it, whether I consent or not. 
But I have other views for you, Betty. We'll go 
abroad. You shall see the world-—look about you. 
Many a girl marries the first man that asks her, 
and fancies herself in love with him, because she 
never knew another. You shall at least have a 
choice. If nothing suits us, we'll come back and 
try if this lad’s affection has held out.” 

“That hardly seems fair to Allon,” said Miss 
Betty, but with discreet hesitation ; for, now that 
she was out of the influence of his presence and 
of the rustling trees and soft sunset-light, the 
splendor of foreign courts rose near and dazzling 
upon her vision again. There was, too, the 
presentation at court, and the toilettes from 
“Worth,” and all that shopping at the “Bon 
Marché.” She offered no further protest, there- 
fore, when her father persisted : 

“Quite fair. Love can be worth little, if it 
won't hold out a year. If it does, and if you 
come back to him, Betty, I won't say that a sen- 
sible go-ahead American, who is heartily in love 
with you, is not as much to my mind as your 
princes and counts! Good family, too, the Ken- 
nairds: have held their heads high for genera- 
tions. That you shall have—good honest blood 
—in the man you marry. Now, you can go and 
write to young Kennaird. Put him off as well as 
you can. We will take the early train, in the 
morning, so that you may not be bothered with 
another interview with him.” 

Miss Betty probably would not have regarded 
another interview as a bother; but, under the 
circumstances, she thought it better to write. 

Betty’s letters were like herself: airy, arch, 
sincere for the moment, and with a petting half- 
unconscious touch of tenderness now and then, 
bewildering enough to a young man passionately 
in love. 

Allan kissed the dainty sheet and pored over 
it with rapture for days, and then suddenly woke 
to the fact that its delicate delicious sentences 
meant really nothing at all. 

Betty was gone for a year, and this meaning- 
less bit of sentiment was all that she had left 
him. There was no foundation in it on which he 
could build a single hope. 














CHAPTER VI. 

Bur the year crept by, as all years do. Mrs. 
Kennaird, sitting in the window of her little 
morning-room, saw the slope of grass taking on 
again bronze hues’: the maples blazed red in 
the forest, and, along the edge of the little lake, 
the golden-rod and ox-eyed daisies bent over and 
tinted the water with yellow lights. The air 
that stole in at the open window had a touch of 
frost in it, and a wood-fire burned on the hearth. 
Margaret sat beside her placidly, at work on 
macramé lace. The bishop’s daughter was 
mighty in crochet and embroidery and all kinds 
of fancy-work. ‘Margaret would pick away the 
worst sorrow of her life with that ivory needle,” 
her father said, when its incessant calm “tick, 
tick’ irritated his sensitive nerves beyond endur- 
ance, She was talking now to her mother of a 
subject which usually agitates a young girl—her 
own love and marriage; but her white thick fin- 
gers went steadily on with their work, and her 
solid bosom sighed only when she lost her count. 

Miss Kennaird had many suitors among the 
clergy and prominent laity of the diocese. She 
was the bishop's daughter; she was of indispu- 
tably good family; she was a handsome stately 
woman; and, more than all, she was sensible and 
affectionate—the ideal pastor’s-wife. But Mar- 
gery’s heart had hitherto lain unstirred in her 
calm bosom. Now, however, whenever she talked 
of a certain young clergyman from New York, 
who had just visited them, her mother noticed 
that a faint color stole up her cheek. 

‘‘He has not spoken to you, Maggy dear?” 
she said, blushing herself as she ventured the 
inquiry. 


“Oh, no, mamma. He would go to papa first, 


Iam sure. Mr. Cleaver is so very proper.” 


“Yes, I know. That is the only objection. 
The Cleavers are formalists in their manners 
and their religion—dreadfully high, you know, 
Maggy. We dined with Governor Cleaver—this 
young man’s father—once, and I thought I 
should have frozen to death before the dessert 
came on. They have had social position and 
influence for generations, and it has stiffened 
the joints of their minds, so to speak. A Cleaver 
never would marry, except into an unexception- 
able family,’’ she added, with a quick anxious 
glance. 

««No—certainly not,” said Margaret, smiling 
composedly. ‘‘Under no circumstances would 
Arthur Cleaver play King Cophetua.”’ 

Her mother was silent, a moment; some 
uneasy doubt troubled her gentle mind, as her 
countenance showed. 

She drew a long breath, at last. 
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‘‘T am glad you spoke to me of him, Maggy,” : 
she said. ‘He will probably speak to your } 
father, to-day. They travel together until night- 
fall. I wish I could have gone with the bishop 
on his visitation, this fall. He will not under- 
stand Mr. Cleaver, very probably, and will forget 
to write to us about it.” 

Margaret smiled, unwinding her ball. 

“Arthur will make him understand, and he 
will write,” she said, calmly. 

‘*You seem very certain, dear.” 

Margaret rose, in her usual deliberate way, 
and brought a bunch of exquisite lilies from her 
own room. 

“He said nothing; but he sent these to me 
from the city. That would mean nothing, from 
any other man: but, from Arthur Cleaver, it 
means everything.” 

She carried the flowers back, burying her } 
face in them, and her mother observed that her 3 
cheeks were burning crimson. 

Mrs. Kennaird looked after her daughter 





until the door closed and she was left alone. } to the fold. 


Then some long-repressed emotion bréke out: 
she shivered nervously, cried softly to herself, 
laughed, rose, and walked up and down the 
floor. But there was, through all, a silent exult- 
ation and triumph. She poured out a glass of 
water, at last, and sat down. Mrs. Kennaird 
was first of all in life a mother, and her triumph 
now was that both her children were safe: 
Allan, when Betty came back, would marry 
her, and Maggy would have a home of her own. 
No shame or disgrace that might fall on the 
family could hinder their happiness now! 

She opened her desk and took out a bundle 
of letters mailed to her under cover of another 
address. They were in Robert Kennaird’s 
writing, and were dated in the State prison. at 
Joliet. Mrs. Kennaird unfolded the latest and 
smoothed it out with unsteady fingers. She had 
received it that morning, and now read it again: 
“My Dear SISTER: 

‘*You are a clever woman. 


I always said you 
had more brain-power than the whole of the 
Kennaird house—bishop, children, and your 


humble servant to boot. I am quite conscious 
of the shrewdness and pluck you have shown 
in managing my affairs since I quitted your 
house. Who else than you would have suspected 
that Robert Kennaird was the ‘Jem ‘Trotter’ 

arrested in Chicago for forgery, two days after ; 
I left Margaret staring into the street in front 3 
of Frazier Bank? Poor Meg! Confess, Letty, 

that even you find her dull. Confess that you 

can understand why the ponderous stupid good- 

ness of your house is intolerable to me. 





; your heart would ache for me. 


“You managed, as you remember, to put 
yourself in communication with me; you made 
a certain bargain with me which was to the 
effect that, if I would continue to be ‘Jem 
Trotter’—if I would leave Bob Kennaird in 
your hands, to die or emigrate, as you chose— 
you would furnish means for my defense, for 
employing the first counsel in Illinois: you 
would, in short, leave no means untried to get 
me out of prison. I suppose you kept your 
part of the bargain—I have certainly kept mine. 
But I am here still. You have reported, I hear, 
that Robert Kennaird has gone to Brazil, which 
has given your little flock peace and comfort. 
I fancy I was a troublesome black-sheep in your 
fold. But, Letty—what about me? This cell 
grows damnably monotonous. I hanker for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt—that is, for the bishop’s 
seven courses. Could you see the black bread 
and soup I am compelled to swallow, I think even 
Whether it does 
or not, I mean to get out—I mean to come back 
This is my proposal: you shall tell 
the truth to my brother, and let him send in a 
petition for my pardon. Bishops are listened to, 
when they come a-begging for repentant prodi- 
gal brothers. You, considering the soup and 
bread, cannot doubt my repentance. In any case, 
I mean to get out! I will come back to you— 
not ‘Jem Trotter,’ but Bob Kennaird, the old Bob 
you have known so well and long. I will wait 
a month to hear from you, before taking other 
steps.” 

‘*No, you will not come back—never! never!’’ 
The little woman stood up, in her energy, folding 
and refolding the letter, pinching it between her 
fingers as if each fold were another screw which 
shut him in. ‘You shall not come, to drag 
my children down as you have dragged your 
brother.” 

She read the letter again, her features growing 
harder, her breath shorter. 

“Lied? Yes, I lied! I am glad I did it! 
We have had one year of respite; his sentence is 
for ten. Before that is past, Margery and Allan 
will be happy in their own homes. 
age h 

She sat down and wrote a telegram to the 
warden of the prison: 

‘Inform James Trotter (No. 196), that his 
request for a petition for pardon is received and 
will be attended to promptly.” 

‘George Herbert says: ‘Nothing can need a 
lie,’ ’’ she said, with a woeful smile, as she locked 
hie desk. ‘‘This needs a good many. But they 
are just and righteous lies!’’ she added, as she 
thought of her children. Then she put on her 


I will man- 


? 
IW. 
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cloak and hat and went out herself to send the 
dispatch. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A MONTH passed in comparative safety. Robert 
Kennaird was silent, having apparently been 
pacified with the assurance of speedy help in the 
telegram. From England came the tidings that 
Miss Boughton’s social career had not brought 
the success which her father had hoped. Bough- 
ton attached himself too closely to his daughter 
wherever she went. The little golden moth was 
pretty enough, but even English taste found the 
cocoon from which she came too gross and vul- 
gar to tolerate. Neither prince nor duke came 
to woo; even baronets were suy. 

“We are very tired,” wrote Betty to Marga- 
vet, “of all this gayety and adulation. The fact 
is, the gayety belongs to others. We are only 
admitted on sufferance. The adulation is paid 
only by servants and tradespeople to papa’s dol- 
lars. As for me, I have made no friends here, 
and I think the English intolerable. Please tell 
your dear mamma so, with my love, and any- 
body else who is interested in me.”’ 

This letter was sufficient to throw Allan into a 
delirium of hope and expectation. He looked for 
the Boughtons to arrive on every steamer, and 
resolved that he would carry off his bride with- 
out more delay, as soon as they came. His 
income from the farm, he assured his mother, was 
quite sufficient to justify his marriage. She not 
only encouraged him to hope, but urged his 
impatience to fever-heat. 

The calm loves of Margery and Arthur Cleaver 
had proceeded tranquilly and happily. The 
marriage-day was now set, early in December. 
Mrs. Kennaird busied herself with the trousseau 
and was childishly happy for a while, as though 
no Robert Kennaird were in the world. 

One day, late in October, she had just finished 
inspecting some laces for Margaret, sent home 
for her approval, and, laying the delicate tissue 
aside with a lingering pleased touch, she took up 
her own work. It was a new surplice for the 
bishop. Since they were married, Letty had 
taken delight in giving this personal service to 
her husband. She had a faith in his goodness 
and holiness next to that she gave to her Maker, 
and she liked to feel that no hands but hers 
touched the robe he ministered in at the altar. 

“Your papa,’’ she used to say to Margaret, 
“is the most nervous, fidgety, trying man in the 
world. But he is the best! He is as good at 
heart as any of those old saints. Who knows? 
Very likely they were fidgety and trying, too, in 
the bosom of their families!’’ 


Now that he was gone, not to return for 
months, his little trying qualities sank out of 
sight. It was with an especial tenderness that 
she took up the snowy lawn, which was the 
symbol to her of his purity and faith, and began 
to work at it. She looked up with annoyance 
when Robert’s protégé Anna came in and in her 
childish way began to pull it about. Her child- 
ishness and kittenish graces were all affectation 
in Mrs. Kennaird’s eyes. 

“Ah, the bishop’s sleeves! 
Dear old bishop!” 

‘No, thank you, Anna. Ah, you have soiled 
that piece. Throw it down; I will cut another.’ 

“Soiled? Not at all! I only touched it! 
Well, well! I can be idle, then!’ 

She lay back in her chair, crossed her pretty 
hands, and laughed significantly. 

‘© You do not like me any more than you used 
to do, Mother Kennaird. My touch is a soil. 
Indeed, you should hide your prejudices better, 
for Saint Charity’s sake! But I must go now. 

There is a package which was left with me for 
you.” 

She laid it down and skipped out of the room, 
singing. Mrs. Kennaird stitched on, humbled 
and rebuked. 

“She tells the truth. I do dislike her, and 
why? Simply because she is, to me, part and 
parcel of Robert! I might be satisfied with keep- 

2 ing him in prison. I need not punish the poor 
orphan that he brought to the house. Though,” 
she added, a moment after, ‘“‘he deserves the 
prison, and she deserves all my dislike.’ 

Her thoughts were so busy that she forgot the 
package, and sewed on for an hour, until she 

$ had finished her work. Then, smiling to herself, 
; she laid the pure lawn in even folds, taking a 
good deal of pleasure in it because it was pure 
and pretty, and because of the many stitches 
into which so much love had gone. Thinking 
how pleased ‘ Joseph’’ would be, she took it up 
and carried it away. As she came back, her eye 
caught the package, and she tore it carelessly 
open. It contained several papers and a letter 
addressed to herself. 

The letter was signed ‘Parks & Foreman,” 
a firm of well-known lawyers in the neighboring 
city. It ran as follows: 

“ MapaM: 


Let me help! 








The course of our professional 
duty has never brought us a task more painful 
than that which we are now called upon to dis- 


3 charge. We beg of you to remember that we act 
; in it simply as the business-agents of our client, 
and trust that you will not refer to us personally 
any of the pain which we are compelled to 
3 inflict.” 
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“They have heard all about Robert; they are 
going to say I am found out in my lie!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Kennaird. ‘ ‘Parks’? Yes, I 
met him at dinner once—very nice—a vestry- 
man of St. John’s. It is his writing, no doubt.” 

Her eyes grew blurred. Her sin was finding 
her out! It was some time before she could go 
on: 

“Tt.is best to be brief. Our client, Ann Fos- 
ter Kennaird, claims to be the child of your hus- 
band, the Reverend Joseph C. Kennaird, by a 
former marriage. Proofs of this marriage—in 
copy—are enclosed. They are: first, the certifi- 
cate signed by the clergyman, Rev. Simeon Wood- 
bridge, of the Methodist society—still living— 
and three witnesses; second, the notices which 
appeared in the village papers where the mar- 
riage took place. We feel bound to add that 
the proofs seem valid to us, or we should not 

. have consented to undertake the case. Our 
client has desired that this notice shall be served 
upon you by us. She proposes to explain her 
claims to you in a personal interview. We beg 
leave respectfully to call your attention to the 
date of the marriage, and also of the death of 
the person who is alleged to have been the first 
wife of Joseph Kennaird, as the ground on 
which these claims are based. 

“Very respectfully, your ob’t servants, 

“Parks & ForEMAN.” 

Mrs. Kennaird looked up with a contemptuous 
laugh. The letter had excited her, however, for 
she spoke aloud, as though somebody were with 
her. 

‘Of all the absurd— I suppose it means an 
attempt at blackmail. I suppose it means that 
Joseph married before he knew me! And keep- 
ing it quiet all these years! It must be some- 
body who never knew Joseph that has invented 
it. He never had a tooth pulled, before we were 
married, but that I have heard the whole history 
of it a dozen times !” 

She opened the letter again and glanced over 
it with burning cheeks and shaking hands, 
though still laughing. ‘‘ Married by a Method- 
ist parson! Joseph! If they only knew him! 
I don’t know how Parks & Foreman could 
endorse such a miserable attempt to make money. 
That Parks seemed a respectable creature enough. 
Who is there?’ turning impatiently at the 
sound of a slight knock at the door. ‘Oh, you, 
Anna? Iam occupied now.” 

Anna tripped in, her palms pressed together 
in a confiding infantine way. She was not 
laughing, as usual, but had tempered the ordi- 
nary joyful radiance of her face with a grave 
sympathy. But her light-blue eyes and wide 








white teeth laughed covertly under the affecta- 
tion. , 

‘“‘I know you are occupied, dear Mrs. Ken- 
naird, and I know how. I came to help—to 
explain.’’ She clasped her hands, looking up 
with entreaty. ‘I came to sympathize, for I 
know what you have to suffer. I—even I—feel 
for you, as everyone must.”’ 

“T don’t at all know what you mean, Anna, 
I must suffer? Don’t put your hands on me, 
child! It is peculiarly disagreeable to me, to be 


patted as if 1 were a dog. The bishop may like 
What is it you want to say to 


it, but I don’t. 
me ?”’ 

Anna drew back. A spasm of something like 
fear passed over her face, then the set smile 
came back to it. She put out both her hands, in 
the pawing gesture habitual to her. ‘ Dear 
Mother Kennaird,”’ she began. 

Mrs. Kennaird drew her chair to the fire 
and sat down. ‘‘I am annoyed, as you may have 
seen,” she said, with a forced effort at patience. 
“Tf you have anything to say, be as brief as you 
can, Anna. Spare me any effusions of senti- 
ment to-day.” 

“I will spare you in everything, as far as I 
can,” said Anna. Then, with a sudden sharp 
strident tone: ‘‘ You have read the letter from 
my lawyers ?”’ 

‘¢ Your lawyers ?”’ 

“Yes. You surely understand that I am 
Anna Foster Kennaird ?”’ 

Mrs. Kennaird rose and stood looking at her 
with an utterly bewildered face for 2 moment 
“You, Anna, the author of this blackmailing 
scheme? I don’t understand.” 

‘You'll understand too soon!’’ Anna tossed 
her pretty chin in the air. ‘‘ Give me the papers,” 
taking them from Mrs. Kennaird’s passive hands 
with a jerk. ‘Here is a copy of the certificate of 
the marriage of Joseph Camden Kennaird and 
Anna Wells, in August, 1835. The original 
papers are in the possession of my lawyers. 
They have no doubt of their authenticity. Here 
is a clipping from a New York paper dated June, 
1840. It is the announcement of the death of 
Anna Wells Kennaird, my mother. You follow 
me?” 

‘You do not expect me to believe this story ?”’ 
said Mrs. Kennaird, with quivering lips and dis- 
tended eyes. ‘‘That you are the bishop's child 
by a first wife? Are you mad?” She paused 
as if to gather control of herself, and then 
added, in an altered tone: ‘‘ Because you know, 
Anna, that I am not a fool.’’ 

“Your mental condition, unfortunately, is not 
the point at issue,” said Anna, quietly, «It 
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really matters nothing whether you pelieve it or} her husband, in every other instance, had a 
not. My claim will be decided by law. As for ‘ critical fastidious taste in women. His indul- 
you, madam, the important part of the subject $ gence and patience with this soubrette creature 
is—’ She paused. Was it a shade of pity that } had startled even Margaret into attention. 
crossed her smiling face? She pushed the —; It certainly was a most unnatural whim, 
on which her hand rested across the table. 3 thought Mrs. Kennaird, as she walked restlessly 

3 
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“The point which concerns you is the date of } up and down the room. If any other man had 
my mother's death.’ She gathered up the other } acted so ridiculously, and such an accusation as 
papers and hastily left the room. \ this supplemented his action, his wife would 

Mrs. Kennaird looked after her without mov- } have ground to suspect him of having been 
ing. Her dominant feeling was sheer perplex- ‘tempted in his youth, and—Anna had exactly 
ity. Anna had always been to her a vulgar dis- } \ the appearance of a “fille de joie,” thought the 
agreeable inmate of the house, aggressively } } bishop’ s wife, and then she grew fiery warm with 
unlike a lady. But she had never suspected } shame at her thought. Why did she ever permit 
that she was vicious. There was a sudden} this creature to come under her roof? There 
development of malignity or cruelty in this } was no end to the evil she had wrought, but this 
trumped-up lie that bewildered her. How did ‘ was worst of all—to suggest an impure thought 


the woman dare to touch on her right to her hus- } 


band? He was so sacred to her! 
have invented something else,’ she said to her- 
self. ‘If she had accused me of crime, it would 
have had a semblance of truth. [ve been walk- 
ing in very slippery places lately,” with a laugh. 
“But Joseph! I wonder what he will say when 
he hears that his favorite is a blackmailer ?”’ 
Mrs. Kennaird, still smiling, felt, for the 
moment, the calm joy that belongs to the good 
woman who can say ‘I told you so” to her 
husband. But an uneasy consciousness woke 
within her. Anna was a favorite of the bishop. 
It was a most unnatural unreasonable preference. 
The girl was coarse-grained, almost vulgar; and 


“She might 


to his wife concerning a man like Joseph! 

$ She took up mechanically the clipping of 
; newspaper which Anna had left on the table, 
; and looked at it. 

; «Died in New York, in 1840’! Why, I was 
married in 1839! She means that I am not 
Joseph’s wife—that my children are illegiti- 
mate !”” 

She grew deathly sick and staggered to a 
chair. Mrs. Kennaird was one of the old- 
fashioned modest women. It seemed to her, in 
that moment, that all the sacredness and delicacy 
of her life had been torn off, and she had been 
cast out into the vile and public street. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 








THE SONG WITHIN THE SHADOW. 


BY ALICE E. 


Apove the dewy garden-beds, 
An idle breeze is roaming, 

The blossom-crowned syringa-bush 
Grows whiter through the gloaming. 


Beneath the passing night-wind’s breath, 
The silvery aspens shiver, 

And shadows deepen on the hills 
Across the star-flecked river. 


And, deep within the sombre gloom, 
I hear a night-bird singing, 

The fair green woodland-ways grow sweet 
With sudden echoes ringing. _ 


Regret and loss and all things sad 
Are in the song’s completeness ; 

But not one song of summertime 
Can vie with this in sweetness, 


They’re happy-hearted birds that sing 
In sunshine on the meadow ; 

But sweetest songs for aye are sung 
Within the deepest shadow, 


DARLING. 


How dark are all thy paths, 0 pain— 
There grow no thornless roses ; 

But, on thy cypress-bordered ways, 
Eternal gloom reposes, 


And they who in thy shadow walk— 
Friendless, despised, forsaken, 

Within whose hearts the old gay songs 
No answering echoes waken— 


Shall wreathe their lips with other songs, 
And sing them ever after ; 

Far sadder aye, but sweeter, than 
The old-time happy laughter. 


**Sweet Home” a deeper meaning takes 
From lips that fain would quiver, 
And all the world grew hushed to hear , 
The song of ‘‘ Suwanee River.”’ 











Oh, gay and happy birds may sing 
In sunshine on the meadow ; 

But sweetest songs for aye are sung 
Within the deepest shadow. 





THE CRIMES OF A MATCH-MAKER. 


BY GERALD BAYNE. 


Hans Kremevserc stood before his easel, 
talking energetically, pausing every now and 
then in his painting to turn to his friend, who 
sat thrown back in the most comfortable of com- 
fortable chairs, his cigar in his hand, watching 
the artist with a lazily-amused smile. 

“TI will acknowledge,” Hans was saying, 
‘that women of the present day are fascinating 
and amusing to meet in society; but, when it 
comes to something rather nearer and dearer than 
agreeable acquaintances, they are failures. Look 
at your so-called ‘society-girls’: you will not 
deny that, under their superficial coat of good- 
breeding, they are, as a class, vain, artificial, 
mercenary, and heartless—” 

“TI do deny it,” his friend languidly inter- 
rupts. 

‘‘Where will you find,’’ Hans goes on, with 
undiminished vigor, ‘“‘a modern society-girl who 
will fall in love without a due regard for ‘the 
loaves and fishes’? Look at the way women of 
the present day dress. A girl’s one idea seems to 
be to make herself conspicuous. ‘ Picturesque,’ 
they call some of these atrocities! That word 
is made to cover a multitude of sins. Have you 
seen Miss Gardner’s last? No? Well, pray you 
may be spared. It is a rainbow—a fearfully and 
wonderfully made rainbow—with a parasol— 
Ye gods, that parasol! Then, Aumy, girls now- 
adays have none of the sweet old-fashioned ideas 
about making home pleasant and attractive— 
they have no womanly taste. Why, the other 
evening, I was entertained by three young girls 
telling me how they detested horrid little babies 
and adored dogs. Speaking of dogs reminds 
me of Miss Wainright. Do you know, I came 
near falling desperately in love with her?” 
“Jack Aumy, for the first time, showed some 
sign of interest and animation. ‘ By this time, 
I should certainly have been numbered among 
her victims; but she was always kissing that 
dog of hers.” 

‘‘ Happy dog!”’ murmurs Jack. 

**No one likes a good dog better than I,” 
Hans goes on; ‘‘but I do not like to see girls 
making idiots of themselves over dogs merely 
because it is the fashion. ‘ Disillusioners,’ I call 
girls’ dogs—such badly-brought-up little beasts 
as they are. Never shall I forget a walk I took 
with Miss Wainright on one occasion, when we 
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took her dog—or, rather, he took us; for girls’ 
dogs never follow—they expect to lead the way. 
Every time I began to say anything that I flat- 
tered myself was especially neat, I was inter- 
rupted by shrill cries of ‘Tatters! Tatters!’ 
and Tatters would be seen vanishing around 
some distant corner, and I be expected to start 
in mad pursuit. Finally the climax was reached 
by the charming animal sitting down, goggling his 
eyes up as if he were going to have a fit, and abso- 
lutely refusing to stir a step further, whereupon 
Miss Sallie said the ‘little darling was tired,’ and 
asked me—she did, by Jove !—‘if I would mind 
carrying him home.’ Did you ever see Tatters ? 
I give you my word, he is the largest and fattest 
Skye terrier I ever saw in my life. You can 
imagine how foolish I felt, walking the length 
of Beacon Street with this puffing and panting 
elephant under my arm, making as much fuss 
as if it were he who was carrying me. The 
worst of it all was that no one seemed to 
appreciate and enjoy the fact that I was making 
a confounded fool of myself more than Miss 
Sallie herself. Every time she lcoked at me, 
her eyes—you remember those great gray eyes 
of hers: wonderfully pretty they are, too— 
absolutely danced in her head with delight and 
amusement.”’ . 

‘¢Tf I had only been there to see,’’ Jack said, 
with chuckles of unholy amusement at the 
mournful tale. ‘ What would your ideal girl 
have done—left her dog to his fate?” 

‘My ideal girl wouldn't take such a dog to 
walk, and run the risk of making an exhibition 
of herself—” 

‘Not to mention the man.” 

‘“‘Then to return to the women of the present 
day. Look at a different kind—your so-called 
clever strong-minded women—’”’ 

*¢T don’t want to,’’ Jack ventures to remark. 

‘“‘They boldly attack any topic whatsoever,”’ 
Hans goes on, without paying any attention to 
the frivolous interruption: ‘politics, religion, 
anything and everything. They generally dabble 
in literature—have written something them- 
selves. Women, by the way, should never write 
—it makes them too asserting—” 

‘My dear fellow,” Jack interrupts, abruptly, 
“‘T really must present you to Mrs. Ericson; 
for, although she is a society-woman, you will 
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find her a kindred spirit. 
was telling me how disappointed Mrs. Donaldson 
was in the way her daughter Lily had turned 
out. She gave me a long list of poor Miss Lily’s 
various shortcomings, and finished by saying in 
an awe-stricken whisper, as the climax of all 
that was horrible: ‘And then, you know, Mr. 
Aumy, she is literary.’ ”’ 

Hans half laughed: ‘I have met Mrs. Ericson. 
She strikes me as being rather a conventional 
narrow-minded woman.” 

« Exactly,” Jack answers, dryly. 

“But,” Hans went on, earnestly, ‘“‘ women 
should not be strong-minded and independent. 
It is unnatural. Their greatest charm is their 
helplessness. They were made to be taken care 
of, to—” 

“That is all very well in theory,” interrupts 
Jack, who was thoroughly aroused; ‘but, un- 
fortunately, in the present day, there are a great. 
many women who must take care of themselves, 
and who do it bravely and well, without sacri- 
ficing one particle of their dignity.” 

“Of course, if a girl is thrown on the world, 
and leads a man’s life from necessity, I cannot 
but respect and admire her; but I should never 
fall in love with her. She could never be my 
ideal girl. Living such a life, she must necessa- 
rily lose something of her womanly grace and 
charm.”’ 

Jack was leaning forward in his chair, his 
cigar out, forgotten in the heat of the discussion- 

“I do not agree with you,” he said; ‘it must 
be a very superficial charm and grace, that the 
slightest rough contact with the world will 
destroy. I believe—I know—that delicately nur- 
tured women, born and bred as ladies, who are 
obliged from circumstances to struggle for their 
daily bread, have, as a class, much more charac- 
ter and strength than your namby-pamby sweet 
ideal girl could have. And yet they are quite as 
womanly and daintily feminine. I can see that 
ideal girl of yours. She looks as if she didn’t 
dare say her soul was her own. She dresses her 
hair like a Madonna; parts it, and slicks it down 
neatly over her ears; has dove-like eyes, mod- 
estly cast down; and always wears a simple white 
muslin, with a blue sash tied around her waist. 
She will be horribly domestic; tell you all about 
what the servants do and don’t do’’—Hans shud- 
dered visibly—‘ she will be a good listener, but 
hever unfeminine enough to advance an idea of 
her own; she will have all the virtues, but no 
brains—” 

* Nonsense, Aumy,’’ Hans, who had been list- 
ening, half amused and half annoyed, inter- 
Tupted; ‘“‘my ideal has plenty of brains and 








Last evening, she ? character, only she would not feel called upon to 


assert them all the time. She is womanly and 
retiring. In other words, she is everything that 
the modern girl, ‘ the girl of the period,’ is not.” 

“T have no patience with you on this subject; 
it is your hobby,” cried Jack. “I wish you 
could see more of Margaret. She will change your 
opinion, certainly as regards one modern girl.”’ 

“I don’t doubt it,” answered Hans, heartily, 
for ‘‘ Margaret’’ was the girl who was to be his 
friend’s wife. 

‘‘Seriously, my dear fellow,’’ Jack said, earn- 
estly, ‘‘you ought to marry. Here you are, 
thirty years old, plenty of money, of a domestic 
sentimental turn of mind—oh, don’t interrupt: 
yes, you are—and alone in the world, as far as 
immediate relations go. Do you know the one 
thing your house needs?’ Hans looked slowly 
around the exquisitely-furnished luxurious stu- 
dio, about which, certainly, there seemed noth- 
ing wanting. ‘A woman's touch,” Jack went 
on, without waiting for an answer, “to give that 
indescribable home-like look that no man can 
give; your ideal couldn't do it, either. I feel 
very sure she would set all the chairs in a nice 
neat row, with their backs against the wall.” 

“My poor little ideal—how she is slandered 
and misunderstood !’’ said Hans, laughing, and 
then they talked of other things. 

Two or three weeks after this conversation, 
the two friends went to Mount Desert, to be gone 
a fortnight. 

The first Sunday morning they were at church, 
at the little Episcopal chapel that everyone who 
has been to Mount Desert knows so well. The 
clergyman’s low musical voice and the subdued 
flutter of fans were the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the Sunday quiet. Jack, sitting there— 
thinking, perhaps, more of his fiancée far away 
in Europe than of the long and rather stupid 
sermon—felt lazily contented. It was a warm 
day, but the soft air was stirring and came 
freshly in at the open window, blowing gently to 
and fro the hair of the young girl who sat there. 

“By Jove, what a pretty girl!’ Jack almost 
exclaimed, when he first noticed her. She 
looked as if she had stepped out of an old pic- 
ture, with her short-waisted white muslin and 
her poke-bonnet. And then her face! It was 
exquisite, with that youth and freshness that are 
so attractive, not only to men, but to women 
whose youth and freshness are gone. 

«« Just Kremelberg’s style,” thought Jack. “I 
must make him look.’’ Whereupon the latter 
was artistically poked and punched until he 
looked at her, and then he looked again, and 
kept on looking. 
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Church was over. The fair unknown, escorted 
by a good-looking elderly man, turned her steps 
toward the Atlantic House, while Hans and 
Jack joined the two Misses Bradford, whose 
greatest attraction—to them, at least—was the 
fact that they were staying at the same hotel— 
Rodicks. 

When the two men were alone, Jack announced 
triumphantly that he had discovered who the 
pretty little girl at church was. Miss Bradford 
knew her mother well, and was going to take 
him to the Atlantic House, to call, that evening. 
She was a Baltimorean, and— 

‘¢ What is her name?’ Hans asked. 

“That is the best of all,” Jack answered. 
“Tt suits her so exactly: it is ‘Gretchen’— 
‘Gretchen Mayer.’ 
Gretchen ?” 

That evening, Hans had an engagement to go 
out rowing with Miss Livingstone—a New York 
girl and a great belle. 

It was a beautiful evening, and warm for 
Mount Desert. The summer air was soft and 
languid; the full moon shimmered down on 
the cool restless sea, where all seemed hushed. 
The only sounds were the subdued splashing of 
the oarseand rippling of the waves, excepting 
now and then the sound of voices softened by 
distance. 

“If this is dreaming, let me dream again,” 
came to them over the water, sung in a clear 
young voice—a girl’s voice, that, with all its 
sweetness, had a touch of pathos in it—a voice 
that suggested Sallie Wainright to Hans. 

Miss Livingstone was happy. Hans was good- 
looking, clever, wealthy, the fashion—a desirable 
parti in every way. She had that pleasing con- 
viction, so dear to a girl’s soul, that she was 
looking her best. She knew that the moonlight 
falling softly on her fair hair and darkening her 
eyes must be intensely becoming. And then 
in what a flattering earnest way Hans Kremel- 
berg was looking at her! 

He was looking earnestly at her. ‘Yes,’ he 
was thinking, ‘‘you are pretty—very pretty ; 
but I wish—by Jove! how I wish—it were Sallie 
Wainright here in your place.’’ For, in the last 
week or so, before leaving home, Hans had been 
secing a great deal of Miss Wainright. He 
admired her immensely. She, with her varying 
moods, interested him as girls rarely interested 
him. But he thought—if he thought at all: for, 
in their love-affairs, the most practical of men 
are apt to drift with closed eyes where the tide, 
or the girls possibly, takes them—that his 
interest would never be more than interest. 
In his opinion, she threw away too much love 
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on his “béte noir,” Tatters, to have much left 
for anything else. Besides, she was that, to 
him, most objectionable thing, a ‘society-girl.” 
It was almost twelve, that night, when Jack 
came beaming into Hans’s room. - 
‘‘There are some jolly girls at the Atlantic,” 
he began, as soon as he was comfortably estab- 
lished. ‘I am going to take you over there, 
to-morrow. Mrs. Mayer—the pretty little Gret- 
chen’s mother, you know—is atrocious. By the 
way, she is a sister of Mrs. Ericson’s. And you 
will be disappointed in Miss Gretchen. She sat 
on the edge of the piazza, doing the silent pretty, 
all the evening, with an admiring ‘college-infant’ 
staring at her. She is awfully young, and struck 
me as being rather stupid; but, to-morrow, you 


Doesn’t she look like a3 can judge for yourself.” 


The next day, Hans did judge for himself, 
and found Miss Gretchen very charming. To 
be sure, she was quiet; but that was maidenly 
reserve. When she knew him better, it would 
be different, and Hans seized every opportunity 
to be near her. 

Miss Wainright came; but Hans, fickle as 
most men, saw little or nothing of her. Jack, 
on the contrary, became her devoted slave, and 
would probably have been very much in love 
with her had it not been that he was already 
deeply in love with the girl far away, whom, 
some day, he was to marry, and the suspicion 
which day by day grew into a certainty—that 
Miss Wainright felt for his friend something 
more than the friendly interest she always 
showed. ‘Trifles light as air’? had suggested 
it, and trifles had confirmed it. He was right— 
she was very much in love with Hans Kremel- 
berg. What the strong attraction was, about 
him, she didn’t know; she only knew that he, 
with his manly face and earnest eyes, his low 
rich voice and way of speaking with the slight 
accent that, when he was interested, was sure to 
creep in, for he was a foreigner by birth, was more 
to her than any other man could ever be. That 
role of the love-sick maiden, however, was the 
last in the world for Sallie Wainright to play. 
She, as she thought, kept her secret well; held 
her small head higher than ever; smiled upon 
little Miss Gretchen when she was thrown with 
her, which was not often; and suffered in 
silence. Once in awhile, Jack would ask Hans 
to join some party on which Miss Wainright was 
going; but there was always some reason why 
he didn’t care to go. Tatters was going, and he 
‘‘couldn’t endure the brute,’’ he would say, or he 
had some engagement with the Mayers. So, 
finally, Jack gave it up in despair and patiently 
awaited further developments. 
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How the days chase each other, at Mount 
Desert! The last evening had come, and the 
two men were absorbed in the cheerful occupa- 
tion of packing. Jack was through first, and 
sat enjoying Hans’s agony, as the latter, with 
the patience of despair, tried to induce an 
enormous sketch-book to fit into an absurdly 
small place. 

“J should think, from your expression, it was 
the ‘fourteen puzzle’ at least,’ hesaid. ‘Here, 
give it to me. I can stuff it in here,’ and Jack 
seized it and began indifferently to turn over 
the leaves and comment on the different sketches. 

Suddenly, his face changed and he uttered an 
exclamation of admiration. 

“By Jove!’ he said, “this is exquisite. 
You must work it up, Hans. It will be the best 
thing you ever did!’ 

It was little Gretchen’s young sweet face, look- 
ing out from the shadow of a quaint old-fashioned 
bonnet, her eyes intent and earnest, her lips 
parted as if she were about to speak. Under- 
neath, Hans had scrawled : 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.”’ 


“It is Gretchen Mayer’s face,’ said Jack, 
slowly, as he still studied the sketch. ‘‘ But it 
is Gretchen Mayer idealized. It has such a depth 
and earnestness. Why, Hans,’ he exclaimed, 
suddenly, ‘this might be your much-talked-of 
ideal girl!’ 

“And so she is!’’ cried Hans, emerging from 
the depths of his trunk, and looking rather red 
and uncomfortable. ‘I have been wanting to 
tell you for some time, Jack, that Miss Gretchen 
is my idea of all that is lovely in a woman. I 
know you don’t appreciate her now. I want 
you to see more of her. You know she will 
be in Boston next month, visiting her aunt. 
Young as she is, I have made up my mind that, 
if I can make her care enough for me, she shall 
be my wife.’’ 

“Great heavens !’’ ejaculated Jack. 

There was a moment’s pause, and Jack 
walked over to his friend and laid his hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Old fellow,’ he said, earnestly, ‘are you 


‘“«T believe,’ he went on, lightly, “it was all 
that infernal poke-bonnet that did the business. 
Excuse me: one thing more, and I hold my peace 
forever after. Who was it said that ‘a man 
should make one rule in life before he falls des- 
perately in love with a girl: he should look at 
the mother’? Mrs. Mayer tells me that, at 
Gretchen’s age, she looked exactly like her!” 
With which parting shot, Jack leaves the room. 

Hans is’ annoyed—horribly annoyed. Mrs. 
Mayer is not good to Jook at. She is fat, very 
fat, with a goodly supply of double chins. She 
is always atrociously dressed, and has an oily 
chuckling laugh; yet there is a decided resem- 
’ blance between herself and her fair young 
daughter. 

‘*Mere family likeness,’ Hans murmurs, 

uneasily, and takes a reassuring glance at his 

- sketch of pretty little Gretchen. 

Two or three weeks after the two friends had 
left Mount Desert, Miss Gretchen made her 
’ appearance in Boston; and Hans was so contin- 

ually at Mrs. Ericson’s that Jack saw much less 
of him than usual. One day, they met acci- 
dentally at the florist’s, where Hans was wasting 
his substance on a large bouquet of Boston buds. 
‘For Miss Mayer. She goes back to Baltimore 
to-morrow,’’ he said. 

‘* Well?” asked Jack, gravely. 

3 ‘‘Everything is over, between us, if that is 
what you mean,” answered Hans, with an appar- 
ently irrepressible short queer laugh. 

Jack stared for a second in astonishment. 

; ‘Then I shall see more of you than I have 

lately,’ he said, quietly, and determined to pos- 

3 sess his soul in patience until the spirit moved 

} his friend to tell him all the particulars. 

He did not have to wait long. Two or three 
evenings after this, they were lounging in Hans’s 
studio and talking of Mount Desert. 

**Mount Desert,’? Hans said, ‘‘ must have a 
great many unhappy marriages to answer for. 
; It isa place that casts a glamor over everything 

and everybody. While you are there, you look 
at everything in a different light.”” Jack knew 
what was coming. ‘When Gretchen came here | 
to visit her aunt, and I went to see her, I some- 
how did not find her quite as satisfying as I had 
¢ found her at Mount Desert. I found her abso- 





quite sure that you are in love with Miss ;lutely wanting in any sense of humor. I sent 
Gretchen herself, and not your idea of Miss her a number of new books, and, when I asked 
Gretchen? 1 have watched her well, although I her what she thought of them, she said she 
never dreamed of this; and, Hans, dear old fel-; didn’t care much for reading. What I had 
low, she seems nothing more to me than a rather } thought, at Mount Desert, a far-away dreamy 
commonplace, pretty, unformed little schoolgirl.” } expression, now struck me as being rather blank 

Hans broke away impatiently. Jack’s tone} and vacant. But she was so exquisitely pretty 
changed. and so sweet-tempered that I still determined 
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me. 
lar old maneuverer, that woman—said to me 
that she thought Gretchen had a decided talent 
for painting, but that it had never been culti- 
vated. Would I mind giving her a few hints? 
Needless to say, I was charmed. 

“It was arranged,” he went on, after a pause, 
“that Mrs. Ericson was to bring Gretchen, the 
following Saturday, to my studio.” An expres- 
sion of grim amusement began to creep over 
Hans’s face. ‘‘They came. She sat around 
and talked for some time. Finally, we came to 
the painting. I arranged an easel for Miss 
Gretchen. I set her pallet for her and put it in 
her little slim hands. I gave her a brush and 
showed her how to paint in the background for 
some pansies that I had sketched for her; but 
she sat in front of the easel, looking with the 
same appealing helpless look at the canvas, her 
pallet, and me. Suddenly, I had a happy 
thought. The reason, I fancied, that she didn’t 
get on better, was that she was embarrassed by 
our staring at her maiden effort, and I dragged 
Mrs. Ericson off to admire my flowers. 

‘*We were not gone leng. When we came 
back, she was standing, holding the end of her 
‘overskirt,’ I think they called it, in her hand. 
It was covered with paint, in great irregular 
blotches. I saw, in a minute, what had hap- 
pened. She had laid her pallet in her chair, 
forgotten it, and sat down on it. I—I suppose I 
was an old brute. But I laughed: I couldn’t 
help it. Whereupon my poor little ideal almost 
cried; said I was very unkind—that her dear new 
dress was entirely spoiled. In fact, she quite 
lost her temper, and showed me very plainly that, 
after all, she was only a foolish sensitive little 
girl, and not by any means the ideal woman I had 
hoped to find her.” 

Jack was human. Consequently, he longed to 
say triumphantly: ‘I told you so!’ But, with 
great strength of mind, he said nothing, but sat 
staring thoughtfully at the open fire. 

«After all,’’ Hans continued, after a moment's 
pause, “it was my own fault, for putting her on 
such a pedestal. She is such a child—pretty 
little Gretchen,’”’ he added, half tenderly. 

When Hans had finished, the two men sat 
smoking for some time in silence. Then Jack 
rose abruptly and got the sketch Hans had made 
of little Gretchen at Mount Desert. It was a 
lovely face, the child’s face with a woman’s 
look. 

“Give it to me, Hans?” asked Jack. But 
Kremelberg took it and put it carefully away. 

The rest of the evening, Jack sat looking at 
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she should be the one woman in the world for: his friend over his cigar with the calculating 
Well, finaliy, one day, Mrs. Ericson—regu- : 


eyes of an old match-maker. 

Now, if ever, hé felt, was the time for some 
girl to lay siege to his friend’s unsusceptible 
heart; for the ideal girl, wlio had so long stood 
in the way of anything serious, was now effectu- 
ally disposed of. How could Hans fail to find 
a bright agreeable girl interesting, after that 
charming little bore, Miss Gretchen? Why 
should not that interest deepen into something 
more? Why, in fact, had not the time come for 
his friend to do what he ought to have done 
before—fall desperately in love with and marry 
some charming girl? 

The upshot of all this serious reflection was 
an heroic resolve. ‘I will make a sacrifice on 
the altar of friendship,” he thought. ‘I will— 
yes, I will—become, for the time being, a match- 
making and maneuvering old mamma.” And, 
in his new character, he looked at Hans with 
such an absolutely maternal beath, that. Hans 
felt vaguely uncomfortable. 

“Of what are you thinking, Jack?” he asked, 
uneasily. 

“Yes, I shall marry you off immediately,” 
Jack was thinking. But he discreetly said 
nothing. Already, in his mind’s-eye, he saw 
a graceful girlish figure moving around the 
studio—a girl with a spirited fascinating faee, 
a small well-set head, and a voice that thrilled 
you when she spoke, and that you longed to 
hear again when she was silent. Possibly, Sallie 
Wainright’s voice was her greatest charm. 

‘*Hans has always admired her,’ Jack con- 
tinued, meditating. ‘Only that confounded 
ideal has prevented his falling in love with her. 
Everything is in my favor.” 

Yes, all the circumstances were in his favor, 
apparently. 


It all seemed very plain sailing; 
yet match-making is essentially a feminine talent, 
and Jack felt very masculine and stupid as he 
sat there—a very Judas, plotting the plan of 
battle in front of his victim’s fire, smoking his 


victim’s cigars. Should he arrange everything, 
or trust to the inspiration of the moment? 

‘‘What are you going to do, to-morrow even- 
ing?’ Hans broke in. ‘What do you say to 
going to see Miss Wainright?” 

Jack started guiltily. There was a moment’s 
pause; then Jack, with inspiration number one, 
said awkwardly: ‘To tell the truth, Hans, I was 
going to see Miss Wainright myself, to-morrow 
evening; and— Well, I had an especial reason 
son for hoping to find her alone. But, if—” 

“Oh, any other evening will do as well, for 
me; it is some time since I have seen her, that 
is all.” And once more silence reigned. 
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“That first inspiration was certainly a suc- } 
cess,"’ Jack meditated, on his way home. ‘How : 
disappointed and how puzzled the old fellow } 
looked when I answered him! It will make} 
him think of her, at all events.” 

Men invariably long for what they cannot } 
have, and Hans felt now as if the only thing 
that would make life pleasant or even endurable 
was a call on Miss Wainright. 

The next evening, when Jack was shown into 
Miss Wainright’s parlor, he almost repented his 
first move. She was alone, and looking unusually 
pretty. It was only for a minute, however; for, 
after she had shaken hands with him, she said, 
with her pretty little laugh : 

“Do you know, you have forgotten to say 
good-evening to Tatters.”’ 

Tatters! His friend’s “‘ béte noir’’! 
forgotten the dog’s very existence. 

He would have passed a very agreeable evening, 
had it not been for Tatters, who was certainly an 3 
ill-conducted dog—who wriggled and squirmed, 
barked imperatively to have the door opened to 
go out, and, as soon as he was out, whined and 
scratched to come in again; made frantic attempts 
to lick Miss Wainright’s face; and capped the 
9 at the end of the evening, by taking a} 

iolent fancy to Jack, which he showed by 
insisting on planting himself in his lap, deaf 
to all remonstrances from his unhappy mistress. 

“You are certainly enough to spoil every- ; 
thing,’ Jack thought, glaring at Tatters. And, § 
with nothing short of murder in his heart, Jack 
patted him and called him ‘a good dog.” 

It is startling to see how, when one is thinking 
vaguely of some wicked deed to be accomplished ; 
somewhere in the dim future, the Evil One helps 
one along, and gives one every necessary oppor- 
tunity to carry it out in the present. 

Jack said good-night, and had got a few steps 
‘ from the house, when he heard a familiar puff- 
and-pant. Glancing down, he saw Tatters trot- 
ting placidly along at his heels. 

“By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, and stood still, 
staring at Tatters, who waited patiently for him 
to go on, looking at him confidingly. ‘ What 
possessed you to follow me, you little fool?” 
Jack asked, severely. ‘‘ You never did it before, 
and to-night of all nights.” But poor little 
Tatters—his worst enemy would have acknowl- 
edged that he always was a sweet-tempered 
dog—only wagged his foolish little stump of 
a tail, pleased at being noticed. 

Then came inspiration number two. 

During the next two weeks, Jack astonished 
his friend by propounding such startling ques- 
tions as: ‘Do you approve of doing evil that 
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good may come? Do you think that it could be 


; excusable for a man, under any circumstances, 


to steal?’ And when, to the last question, his 

friend answered strongly in the negative, he 

said, with apparently a sense of relief in the. 
confession: ‘I have stolen—Shakespeare says 

‘Convey, the wise it call’—and I was right; I 

would do it over again.’’ But, when his friend, 

with pardonable curiosity, made a few incredu- 

lous inquiries, he declined to give any interest- 

ing particulars or pursue the subject further. 

Hans went to see Miss Wainright now very 
often, at first with Jack, later alone. 

‘“‘How much pleasanter the house is without 
that nuisance of a dog of hers,” he said to Jack 
one day, for Miss Wainright’s dog had mys- 
teriously disappeared. No one knew anything 
about it; he had simply vanished. A little later, 
however, Hans’s opinion about the dog seemed 
to change. ‘Do you know, Jack,’ he said, 
“Miss Sallie still misses that wretched little 
dog of hers. She must have a great deal of 
heart, to care so much about him. I wanted to 
get her another, but she wouldn’t let me. I 
wish she could have the brute back again.” 

“I wish to heavens she could!’ Jack ejacu- 
lated, with such unexpected earnestness that 
Hans looked at him in astonishment. 

Well, the fates smiled upon Miss Wainright 
and Hans. They were in love; they were 
engaged; the wedding-day was appointed. Two 
or three days before the wedding, an anony- 
mous present arrived that puzzled Miss Wain- 
right immensely. Mrs. Hans Kremelberg says 
that to this day she cannot understand it. At 
first she thought Hans might have something to 
do with it; but no, he was perfectly innocent 
and as much puzzled as she and Jack seemed to 
be. It was Tatters! Tatters, thinner, but in 
splendid condition. His long hair, of which 
apparently there had been taken the best of care, 
was like spun silk, so soft and fine! On his col- 
lar was a pale-blue bow even more astounding 
than the one which he had worn at the time of 
his ‘“‘mysterious disappearance.’ The collar 
itself was new, the most. fascinating collar of 
worked silver studded with turquoise. 

Tatters seemed a reformed little dog. “If he 
could only speak and tell us all his adventures !’’ 
said his happy mistress, as she patted him. 

Whereupon Jack was heard to murmur indis- 
tinctly something which sounded amazingly like 
«‘Thank heaven, he can’t!’ 

At the wedding, Jack was, so to speak, the 
presiding genius; but no one strutted around 
with as much importance or seemed to feel the 
solemnity of the occasion more than Tatters. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a costume suitable for either a walk- { bows of a darker shade of brown. Felt hat, 
ing or home dress. It is made of dark-brown $ faced with velvet to match the costume and 
foulé or chevron cloth. The skirt is plain. The { trimmed with standing loops of gros-grain ribbon. 
Seven to eight yards of cloth, one yard of velvet, 
cut on the bias. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of dark-green 
cloth. The skirt has one wide box-plait down 


drapery is arranged to form a long point in 
front, looped high on the sides, and ornamented 
by bows of velvet ribbon. The back-drapery is 
short and slightly puffed over the tournure. $ the front; the sides are in deep kilt-plaits; the 
The bodice is tucked to form a yoke, also the; back same as front. The tunic forms a long 
tops °*(190) sleeves. Velvet collar, cuffs, and; point in front. At the back, it falls straight, 
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with a little looping over the tournure. A plain } loops of black watered ribbon and black wings 
short basque, tailor-finish, completes the dress } or quills, Seven to eight yards of cloth will be 
for home-wear. The outside jacket is braided } required. 

with black worsted braid down the front, around No. 83—Is a walking-costume, of navy-blue 
the basque, collar, cuffs, and pocket. The lining } camel’s-hair for the dress. The jacket is of 
is silk. Hat of felt to match, trimmed with! cloth to match. The skirt of the dress is per- 4 
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fectly plain, also the over-drapery. Indeed, ; straight. ‘The jacket is trimmed with Astrakhan 
every dress in cloth or woolen goods is made Sand mohair braid. Loops of braid and frogs 
exceedingly plain. The draping and cut give 3 fasten the front. A simple pattern breids the 
the style. Our model shows the front side } sleeves. Hat of seal plush, bordered with 


and part of the back; the opposite side hangs ’.Astrakhan and trimmed with two small gray 
Vou. XCIII.—11. 
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wings. From eight to nine yards of camel’s-} twilled silk. Full sleeves, gathered into cuffs 
hair for dress, two and a half yards of cloth; of embroidery. ‘Ihis costume can be mare of 
for jacket, three-quarters of a yard of wide 

Ast:akhau-cloth for trimming. 








muslin and trimmed with Hamburg-flouncing 
for summer, or in dark- blue gingham with 
embroidery to match. 

No. 5—Is a new model, for a little girl of four 
to five years. It is made of pin-striped woolen, 
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No. 4—Is a pretty dress for a little girl. It is 
made in self-colored cashmere. ‘The flounces on 
the skirt are embroidered in silk of the same 
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color. The crossed blouse-fronts are of the 
plain cashmere, tucked at the edges, and open 
at the throat, with an embroidered edging to: Five plaited ruffles form the trimming for the 
match the flounces on the skirt. The sash is of} skirt. The blouse-waist has a yoke, bordered 
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with a band of velvet ribbon. Full eg navy-blue shirt. 





Pants, cuffs, and wide 
sailor-collar of navy-blue like shirt. 

- No. 7—Is a blue cloth or flannel suit, for a boy. 
Knickerbocker pants. Short jacket, trimmed 
t with rows of black braid on the fronts. 


gathered into a band of velvet. Same finishes 


the neck. Sash of the material, tied in a long ; 
bow at the back. 


No. 6.—Blouse-jacket, of striped flannel over 





“‘ATHOLE’’ CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Y 


We give, for our Supplement this month, the 5. Har or Srpe-Back. 
elegant open Jacket with Vest, known as the; 6. Revers ror Front or Corsaae. 
“Athole Corsage.” It is given complete. 7. Steeve—Uprer anp Unper. 
1. Har or Vest. The letters and notches show how the pieces 
2. Haur or Front or Corsace. are joined. The side-piece of vest and side- 
3. Hatr or Sipe-Vest anp Sipe-Fronr. 3 piece of jacket are exactly the same, except the 
4, 


Har or Back. .( jacket-piece is an inch longer at the bottom 
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The straight lines on the vest show where the 
two darts are to be placed. The dotted dart is 
for the over-front of the jacket. 
one-half from the 
point of the jacket. The postillion is laid in 
box-plaits, marked by a few dots. The collar is 


TRAVELIN 


BY MRS. JA 


A portable pillow is a very comfortable thing 
to have when on a long journey. The pillow 
can be pressed into a small satchel or carried 
onthe arm. It is made of two colors of merino 
—orange and peacock-blue—or any two contrast- 
ing colors. Soft China silk is very desirable, 
or pongee. Cut six sections thirteen inches long 
and five and a half inches in extreme width. 
Shape them so that, when sewed together, they 
will form a smooth surface at the joined ends. 
Fill with wool or down, and, if desired, add 
some sachet-powder. Place bows of ribbon at 
the ends, and have a ribbon connecting them, 
so that it can easily be carried. 
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The revers is } 
middle of the back to the? 
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TRAVELING-PILLOW. 


}an upright band. Our model is made in self- 
> colored camel’s-hair or lady’s-cloth, with plaid 
; velvet or plush in mixed colors to correspond 
for the vest, revers, collar, cuffs, and garniture 
; of the skirt, or surah silk of a pretty contrasting 
; color may be used. 
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DESIGN OF BIRDS, 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty 


FOR PORTFOLIO-COVER. 


JANE WEAVER, 


Fasten in some leaves of blotting-paper, tied with 


design of birds, printed in colors. The work is {a ribbon, which is tied on the outside at the 
done in Kensington-stitch in filoselle-silks, the} back. Inside pockets for envelopes may be 
colors of which we give, but the individual taste ; made, adjusted to the inside lining before it is 
may vary the colors. For the groundwork, we } attached to the outside covering. This design may 
would suggest maroon or dark-blue satin or gray ; also be used for ornamenting the ends of a scarf 
linen. After the work is done and well pressed, } bureau or table cover, or for a square. Repeat 
make up the portfolio over stiff cardboard, lin- $ it so that the entire cover may be filled as closely 
ing the inside with a contrasting color of satin. } as the page we give. 





WALL-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In front of number, we give something quite 
novel, in the design for a wall-pocket. Founda- 
tion of chintz, serge, or gray linen, decorated 
with curved flaps in embroidered or flowered 
materials, to receive letters, bills, notes, ete. 


Each pocket is bound, like the sides, with a braid 
in a contrasting color. All round is sewed an 
edging of white or colored lace. Two loops ol 
braid or ribbon hang the bag in a convenient 
* place. 





WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Take any pretty willow basket of the required , buttonhole-stitched, with a tiny border above 
shape. The drapery is of felt, embroidered in } the scallops. Cords-and-tassels of silk and wool 
a simple design of primroses. The edges are { combined. 





BRAIDING-PATTERN. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of number, we give a very effective } braided. Braiding in black worsted braid on 
‘braiding-pattern, for braiding bodices, jackets, } colored cloth, camel’s-hair, etc., is this season 
or panels of skirts, in wide or narrow worsted } very popular. Sometimes the round or tubular 
braid, depending upon the part or article to be } braid is used. 





FAN NEEDLECASE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In front of number, we give a design for a fan { painted stick. The book of flannel leaflets, with 
needlecase and pincushion. Take any palm or } pinked-out edges, is attached in the centre, 
Japanese fan, or cut out a piece of stiff card-$ either with sewing or a long fancy pin. Trim 
board of the required shape. Cover it with some 3 with loops of pompadour ribbon, as seen in 
fancy material, with the addition of a gilt-? illustration. 


OR eee 


EMBROIDERY, IN SILK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 

The design of pansies and forget-me-nots, on ; should be done in silk, on either flannel or cash- 
‘the Supplement, may be used for the edge of a mere, and, if worked for a child, will look best 
petticoat, a baby’s cloak, blanket, or shawl. It} done in white. 
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BABY’S BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


These baskets are oval, square, “or round— ; and brush, powder-box, ete., ete. These pockets: 


according to taste. Our design is square, and : correspond with the lining of the basket, and 
is lined at the sides and bottom with blue silesia, ° are finished with a quilling of blue satin to 
covered with thin plain book-muslin, put on } correspond with a similar quilling on the edge 
slightly fui. Quilted satin or surah may be sub-? of the basket. Two rows of lace fall over the 
stitutea for the silesia; but. in that case, it is not : outside, and a satin ribbon forms vandykes, 
covered with the book-muslin. Dotted or sprigged ; caught up with large bows in the middle of 
muslin may be used in place of the plain material. } each side. Blue ribbon is twined around the 
A pincushion is placed in one corner, and pockets $ handle. Any color may be used for the lining, 
in the other three corners, to hold the tiny comb } though pink or blue is usually preferred. 


TRAVELING-HOLDALL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, in front of number, a design fora} ment of the inside, and the embroidery and’ 
traveling-holdall. These have many advantages } pocket of the outside, are so plainly shown that 
over ordinary traveling-bags, especially in carry- ; a clever needlewoman can easily put one together. 
ing light dresses and linen. They are either The embroidery is done in brown crewel, in stem» 
male to be rolled, or simply fold together, as in; and satin stitch; the monogram likewise. A 
our illustration. Strong sailcloth is the best { saddler will furnish the handle and straps, or 
material for the outside, and waterproof for the ¢ the same may be made of canvas and embroid- 
inside pockets. The appearance and arrange- ° ered. : 





SQUARE OF 


BY MRS, 


Make a chain of eight stitches and an onten 
chain to turn round the work, and crochet eight ' 
stitches of double-crochet, one in each chain. } 
Make one chain, and turn the work now on the 
reverse side; then make eight more stitches in 
double-chain till a square of eight rows is done. 
For the next square, without fastening-off, make 
eight chain and work the same. Proceed till 
nine squares are made, then crochet round them, 
as in engraving. For the cross-lines, make a 
line with the cotton only, and, in returning to 
the other side, twist the cotton over this line. 
Finally, make a wheel in each space by working 
under and over the threads. There must be five 
er seven threads, to work over and under, to 
make a wheel. These crochet-squares are pretty > 
sewed to squares of unbleached brown holland, to f 
farm a large square for the centre of a chair-tidy. 





SPLASHER, I 


JANE 


CROCHET. 


WEAVER 


N OU 


PAANVSALOON 


TLINE. 


BY MRS, 


JANE 


WEAVER, 


On the Supplement, we give a design for a ‘or momie-cloth, in outline, with black, red, or 
washstand-splasher, to be done on coarse linen } any othef embroidery-cotton that will wash well. 


rrp 


FRUIT OR TEA NAPKINS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


BY MRS. 


These napkins may be either small enough to 


use under finger-bowls for the dinner-table, or, | 


if of a much larger size, are very pretty for the 
tea-table. 


Almost any design is appropriate, and } 


we have given a vast number on the Supplement 
at different times that would look remarkal:ly 
well, done either in white or colored cotton tliat 


will wash. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Cotor in Dress.—Too many women blindly follow what 
Op Sumprvary Laws.—In these days of liberty, when ; they think the fashion, in selecting the colors of their 
thore is nothing to hinder anyone from dressing as he or { bonnets and gowns. For very dark women with clear skin, 
she pleases, we can hardly realize what it must have been { there is a large amount of choice in color—red, orange, all 
to live when sumptuary laws were in force and people } the yellows, as well as black, gray, and navy-blue—and 
could not do as they liked in the matter of clothes. The } they can also wear all the shades of fawn and almond color 
wearing of clothes was regulated according to wealth. { now so fashionable. If the skin is sallow and dull, she 
Thus, a law passed in the reign of Edward the Third of | may use dark and light reds, but no blues or greens. The 
England forbade those whose income did not exceed one } blonde may safely appear in blue of all shades, light-blue 
hundred pounds per annum to wear ‘silks, furs, embroid- / especially. Apple-green or any delicate tint of light-green 
ered garments, or jewelry of any kind.’’ Of course, money ¢ is very becoming ; and, in the darker shades, the emerald 
had a much higher value in those days than now; but the § and myrtle greens also, but no green with much yellow, 
faw was frequently broken. like the parrot-green. Of light colors, pinks are also 
Fashion certainly did seem to run riot sometimes—as, for ; becoming, as well as white and black, particularly black 
instance, in the matter of shoes, which, in 1462, were worn } lace or any transparent material. A full clear shade of red 
with such preposterous points or ‘‘*teaks,’’ as they were } and browns and dark-blues may also be worn with advan- 
called, that walking was almost out of the question, and } tage; but grays are usually too heavy-looking, except one 
these points had to be fastened up to the knees. The dandy } or two shades of exquisite gray which is neither quite 
of the period did this with a chain of gold or silver, the : silver nor dove color, 
yeoman witha common lace. After awhile, the law stepped red 
in and compelled the shortening of the offending pomt to; A CHiLp’s Fear or Tyranny.—Any person who has 
“two inches beyond the foot.’’ Anyone transgressing after { made a study of a child’s character knows its liability te 
this ran the risk of paying one pound and being cursed by \ fear tyranny. Just as the severity of a punishment should 
the clergy. History does not say whether this latter threat ; be in the ratio of the offense, so it should also be proportioned 
was carried into execution. to the strength of the child's constitution, its perception, 
Similarly, in a later reign, that of Queen Elizabeth, } and its power of understanding. A child often tells its 
although the ladies seem to have been allowed to wear } first he not through fear of a whipping, but for fear of the 
enormous ruffs round their necks, the gentlemen must j truth offending, because it was not the truth that was 
have theirs of a certain length only ; and, if they appeared } wanted—because, in fact, the truth would not have been 
in the streets in ruffs not of regulation pattern, an officer } believed. Here is another axium : Always believe a child 
appointe.i for the purpose snipped and cut off the superfluity until it has shown itself unworthy of belief. Trust begets 
of fine lawn and lace till the required size was obtained. 3 trust ; distrust and suspicion beget themselves. Some chil- 
This also applied to the swords then in general use, and } dren are completely cowed by the mere knowledge of having 
which might be broken by the same officer if exceeding } committed a fault in anticipation, Such children have 
a given length. ¢ been spoiled, so far as honesty of purpose is concerned— 
But sumptuary laws interfered not only with the clothes, ‘ and, very probably, they are cowards and bullies and sneaks 
but with the food, of the people: for, to go back to the | when away from restraint. 
veign of Edward the Third, he enacted that no one should 
have more than two courses, either at dinner or supper, : Ir SHOULD NEVER BE ForGorreN that an entirely healthy 
and only three dishes in each course. The civic dinners } and vigorous person does not take fever. His body is ne 
of those days would seem anything but sybarite’s fare to ; soil for the germs to grow on. Anybody who is overtired 
a nineteenth-ceutury alderman. Servants fared but badly, ; or underfed, exhausted and worried, or brought into a low 
being only allowed meat or fish once in the day; and, } condition by living in dirty houses, sleeping in a close room, 
as vegetables and fruit were then only procurable by the } and breathing the air of bad drains, is exactly the soil upon 
wealthy—being scarcely grown in England at all, in those { which fever-germs fasten and flourish. It is by the observ- 
times—their meals must have been of a very meagre } ance of all sanitary conditions that we avoid taking fever 
description indeed. from our neighbors who are careless and ignorant. It is 
‘ by a rigorous system of disinfection that we make it impos- 
“ABREAST OF THE TimeEs.”.—The Manchester (N.H.) | sible for our neighbors to catch fever from us. 
Mirror and American says: ‘‘As old and well-established —_— 
as is this magazine, its publishers spare no pains to keep; No Man Can Brine Back THE Past—not even that of 
abreast of the times. The literary quality of the magazine ? yesterday ; but every man may promise himself to render 
is constantly improving ; and, if it is faithfully read by its § to-morrow better worth living, and he can give a hostage 
thousands of subscribers, the publication cannot fail of } to fortune therefor by fulfilling so thoroughly the duties of 
having a marked influence upon the public’s literary taste.” { to-day, great or small, that those to be ushered in by the 
— next sun will be, in a measure, fulfilled in advance. 
‘*PereRSON” DuRING THE War.—A lady writes: “All } 
hrough the war, I bound my copies strongly, six numbers } “Our Paris Lerrer.’”’—The Boston ( Mass.) Commercial 
to a volume, and sent them to the soldiers in the hospitals. ( says: ‘“‘A delightful feature of ‘Peterson’ is ‘Our Paris 
{ came across an old letter from a soldier-friend in a hos- ‘ Letter,’ which gives the doings of the French metropolis 
pital at Louisville, Kentucky, the other day, in which he { and descriptions of the high art of dress which makes the 
sxys: ‘There are no books the boys so eagerly wait for as your $ Parisian famous on both hemispheres. The magazine has 
» * Peterson’s’’ magazine, They are literally worn out.’ ”’ also valuable plates and patterns.”* 
\ 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Some SpecimEN-LeETTERS.—The beginning of each year 
always brings us scores of commendatory letters; but they 
never have been so numerous or so full of praise as those 
received since the issue of our January number, From 
among these flattering tributes, we select the following for 
publication : 

A lady sends a club, and says: ‘‘ That it is precious to me 
may well be imagined, as this is my fortieth year, during 
which time it has at all times been good, but yearly grows 
better.” Another lady writes: ‘I have taken your maga- 
zine for seventeen years, and feel as if I could not keep 
house without it. It is always welcomed with delight.” 
“T cannot, under any circumstances, get along without 
my book. It is missed like an old friend, if it fails to 
arrive the day we look for it. It is getting better with 
every number, and cannot be too highly praised, is what 
my subscribers say.’’ A lady sends a greatly-increased club, 
and says: ‘My club is nearly twice as large as usual. 
I have not had as much trouble in getting new subscribers ; 
for they only had to have a chance to look it through to see 
its merit.” “My January number came this morning, and 
I was so much pleased with it that I took it to a neighbor, 
to show it. A visitor there was so delighted with it, she 
wants to add her name to my club at once.” 

KnaBE PItaNnos FoR Executive MaNnsions.—Messrs. Wm. 
Knabe & Co. have just furnished to Governor Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania, a beautiful upright grand piano, ordered by 
him for the executive mansion at Harrisburg. The case 
is of artistic style, in rich variegated rosewood, and the 
instrumental part of the highest order of merit, with a 
tone of very rich and sympathetic quality, and a touch 
of remarkable ease and elasticity. A very. fine concert- 
grand was supplied by them recently, to Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee, for the executive mansion at Richmond, Va.—which, 
excepting on some of the outside ornamentation of the 
case, is @ fac-simile of the celebrated White House Knabe 
grand, the piano of the President's mansion, described in 
our columns heretofore. 

Everyone Knows that cocoa is an excellent tonic. 
Taken in the morning, at breakfast, it has no equal for 
nutrition and strengthening-qualities ; but it can be taken 
with advantage at any time. It is especially recommended 
for nursing-mothers, to whom its benefits are invaluable. 
Unfortunately, cocoa is sometimes mixed with starch, 
arrowroot, or sugar, and thus loses a great part of its 
special properties; hence, great care should be taken to 
procure the best in the market. Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
and Chocolate preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence, and are guaranteed absolutely pure. 

Opium AND Morpuine Hasits Curep.—Honest investiga- 
tors, anxious to be cured at home, without pain, nervousness, 
loss of sleep, or interference with business, should write at 
once to Dr. H. W. Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., La- 
fayette, Ind., for full information. Correspondence strictly 
private. All mail- matter securely sealed. Terms low. 
Treatment sent on trial, and no pay asked until benefited. 

Cataren Curep.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

Tuose oF OurR SupscriskRs who may desire to obtain 
either of our premiums can have the engraving by remit- 
tins 50 cents or the book of ‘Choice Gems’’ for 75 cents, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOCKS. 

Vocal and Action Language: Culture and Expression. By 
E. N. Kirby. Boston: Lee and Shepurd.—A new edition of 
the admirable work by the Harvard professor of elocution, 
especially adapted to the requirements of schools. It was a 
book much needed, and will prove invaluable to teachers 
and pupils. The necessary rules and directions are clearly 
and concisely laid down, and the selections for reading or 
recitation are especially intended for the cultivation of con- 
versational, descriptive, narrative, and oratoric styles of 
address, and cover the requirements of all save dramatic 
students. The same house has issued “ Baker’s Humorous 
Speaker,” by George M. Baker. It is an excellent and very 
complete collection of popular recitations and readings, 
thoroughly adapted to the wants of private or public 
elocutionists, as well as a volume that will prove highly 
welcome to all lovers of humorous literature. Lee and 
Shepard have also issued a fresh edition of ‘‘The Art of 
Projecting: a Manual of Experimentation in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Natural History,” by Professor A. E. Dol- 
bear : a treatise which has already taken rank as possessing 
high practical value. 

Who Cares? Episodes in the Life of Mary Campbell. 
Mrs. Harriet N. K. Goff. 
odore L. Cuyler. 


- 


By 
With un introduction by Rev. The- 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro.—This 
is an autobiography, couched in the form of a novel, and 
told with a pathos and passion as intense as it is realistic. 
The moral lesson taught by the book is as great as the 
interest of the story, giving it a value far beyond that of a 
mere romance. 

Life-Notes ; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By William Hague, 
D.D. Boston; Lee and Shepard.—The volume begins with 
an interesting autobiographical account of the eminent 
divine, and gives comprehensive sketches of the course of 
scientific and religious development in this country during 
the last half-century. The style is easy and simple, and it 
is free from sectarian or political bias. 

Faust, the Legend and the Poet. By William Walsh. J. B. 
Lippincott.—A very interesting volume from a literary point 
of view, giving the legend in a charming way, and an inter- 
esting account of the great poet’s work, over which he 
spent sixty years. The book is profusely adorned with 
beautiful etchings by Herman Faber, tastefully printed and 
bound. A lovely holiday-volume. 

Prince Little Boy and Other Tales Out of Fair-yLand. By 
S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. J. B. Lippincott Company.—The 
celebrated physician has used his leisure hours to good pur- 
pose. Many of these stories were originally written to help 
the Children’s Hospital. They form a delightful collection, 
with illustrations to match—a book to please the imagina- 
tion of a child. 

The Fortunes of the Farradays, By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Miss Douglas's merits as a story- 
writer have been so long thoroughly established that there 
is no necessity to dwell on them. Her present novel is 
written in her very best vein, and will be gladly welcomed 
by her numerous admirers. 

Only a Year and What It Brought. By Jane Andrews. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This is a story by the author of 
the popular juvenile tale, ‘Seven Little Sisters,” and is a 
worthy successor of that chronicle, The volume is daintily 
printed and bound, and is well suited for a child’s holiday- 
gift. 

The Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.—A lovely edition of this immortal poem, with 
exquisite etchings by M. M. Taylor, is issued by this house 
in a uniform edition with Faust. 

The same publishers send us Ida Waugh's Alphubet-Book. 
The charming illustrations would temptany child, and the 
delightful story in verse, by Amy E. Blanchard, cannot 
fail to please the children who have already learned to 
vead, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Aas~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


Bean Soup, with Ham or Bacon.—Soak and boil half a pint $ 


of beans. Have a piece of butter or a slice of fat bacon in 
a stew-pan. When it is melted, dredge in as much flour as 
it wiil absorb, and add to it some thinly-sliced onions. 
When this is delicately browned, strain the well-boiled 
beans, working them through a sieve, aud add them to the 
thickening, as also the bean-water and some broth or soup. 
Season with vinegar, salt, and pepper; boil and pour over 
slices of toast in the tureen. Some of the beans may be 
put in unmashed, if the skins are quite soft. 

Oyster Soup. 
their liquor and strain the liquor. Put on the liquor with 
pepper, salt, and parsley. Let it come to a boil; then put 
in the oysters and let them stew for twenty minutes. 
before taking it off, stir in a pint of milk. 

MEATS. 
Veal Stew or Fricassee.—The ends of the ribs, the neck, and 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.—FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


with the milk, then whisk the egg and add it with the 
sugar (which is best sifted); put the whole into a jug, and 
stand in boiling water, stirring wel till it thickens, then 
pour it over the apples, and grate nutmeg on the top. 
Bread Pudding. — One pound of sifted breadcrumb or 
pieces of bread well soaked for two hours in a quart of 


milk, sweetened with four ounces of powdered white sugar ; 


—Take two quarts of oysters; wash them in } 


add two ounces of butter, dissolved by standing it over hot 
water ; grate and mix in the rind of a lemon, and the yolks 
only of four eggs; mix it altogether, and bake for an hour 
and a half in not too hot an oven. When baked, spread 
over a layer of jam; beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
put on the top of the pudding, and bake slightly. 
CAKES, 

Plum-Cake Iced. —One pound of fine flour, three- 

quarters of a pound of sifted sugar, one-half pound of but- 


> ter, five eggs, one-quarter of a pound of mixed candied 


Just > 


pecl, the grated rind of one lemon, one pound of currants, 


> one-half pound of raisins chopped; flavor with almond- 


essence. 
$ and the dry ingredients ; 


the knuckle may be utilized in a stew. Cut the meat—two }) 


pounds—in small pieces, and remove all the fine bones. 


Cover the meat with boiling water ; skim as it begins to } 


boil ; add two small onions, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and one 
saltspoonful of pepper. 
Cut four potatoes in halves ; soak in cold water, and parboil 
them five minutes; add them to the stew. Add one table- 


Cream the butter, add the sugar, the yolk of eggs, 
whisk well the whites, and mix 
them in quickly but thoroughly at last. If necessary, add 
a very little milk or cream. Butter a cake-mold, and line 
it with oiled paper; put in the cake, and set it in a mod- 
erate oven for two anda half hours. In the icing, whisk 


the whites f PEEs, t p st si 
Bimmer until thoroughly tender. ; the whites of four eggs, add the finest sifted sugar, and 


¢ stir in till you have a thick creamy paste, add a trifle of the 
. flavoring that yon have used for the cake, beat it till very 


spoonful of flour wet in cold water, and more seasoning if > 


desired; and, just before serving, add one cup of cream ; or, 
if milk be used, add one tablespoonful of butter. 
the bones before serving. 
dumplings, as in beef-stew. 


Remove 
To make veal pot-pie, add 
If intended for a fricassee, fry 


toes. Add one egg to the liquor just before serving, if you 
wish it richer. 
To Serve Cold Boiled Ham.—Cut in thin slices; 


¢ cooked, by thrusting in a bright skewer ; 


light and white. Ascertain whether the cake is thoroughly 


it should reappear 


clean. and bright. With a broad knife, lay the icing 


? equally over the cake, reserving a little to color pink. 


seasoh 


highly with cayenne-pepper or with mustard and lemon- } 


juice, and broil two minutes. Melt half a glassful of currant- 
jelly ; add a teaspoonful of butter, a little pepper, and, 
when hot, add several small thin slices of ham. 
boil up, and serve at once. Cut the nicest part of lean ham 
in small thin slices. Chop the trimmings fine, and heap 
high in the centre of a platter. 
overlapping each other on the edge of the dish. 
VEGETABLES. 

Fried Potatoes.—Peel a number of raw potatoes as apples 
are peeled, let the parings be as near as possible the same 
thickness, and let them be as long as possible ; dry them 
thoroughly in a cloth, and put them in the frying-basket, 
and plunge it.in boiling lard. When they are a golden 
color, drain them well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt 
over, and serve. 

Salad-Dressing. — Pound smooth the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs. Mix with one teaspoonful of unmade mustard 
one saltspoonful of salt; mix gradually with these either 
one cupful of cream or the same quantity of olive-oil. Two 
tablespconfuls of vinegar. Add a little cayenne-pepper. 

Cold Potato-Salad.--Boil potatoes. When they are done, 
let them get cold; slice them, and dress them with salad- 
dressing ; mix them well and serve. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Custard.—Apple chips or rings are as nice as ordi- 
nary fruit, and, at this time of the year, much cheaper. 
They can be got at any ordinary grocer’s, and must be 


Let it < 


Decorate with this according to fancy, using a small funnel- 


: P $ shaped bag—sold for thi ppose P stiff 
the veal in salt-pork fat before stewing, and omit the pota- se =e pnd 10a tedgns cteduege 


< paper will answer. 


Return the cake for a few minutes to a 
cool part of the oven till set but not discolored. 
Spouge-Cake. — One-half pound weight of eggs in the 
shells, one-half pound of castor-sugar. Whisk over boiling 
water till lukewarm, then take it off the water and whisk 


: till cold, white, and thick ; add six ounces of finely-sifted 


Garnish with the slices } 
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soaked twelve hours before using. Take one-half pound of ¢ 


the fruit when soaked, and stir gently with sugar, lemon- 
peel, and cloves to taste, till tender. When cool, pour into 
a glass dish, and cover with the following custard: Half a 
pint of milk, one egg, half a small teaspoonful of corn- 
flour, two lumps of sugar, Mix the cornflour carefully 


’ flour, stir in lightly. 


Have mold prepared thus: Clarity 
two ounces of butter; do not boil it; skim and keep back 
the sediment, pour into a jar, put in a teaspoonful of flour, 
stir till quite cold, rub the mold evenly all over with this, 
then sprinkle in very finely-sifted sugar. 
mixture, 


Pour in the cake- 
and bake from one and a half to two hours. 

Swiss Roil.—Two eggs, three ounces of castor-sugar, two 
ounces of flour. Whisk the eggs and sugar for a quarte: 
of an hour, sift the flour, and add it to the eggs and sugar : 
stir it in lightly, pour into a pudding-tin well buttered, and 
into which a buttered paper has been laid. Bake for a 
quarter of an hour. When baked, put a layer of raspberry 
jam into the centre and roll up; sift over with sugar, and 
put back into the oven two or three minutes to set. 

SANITARY. 

Apple -Water.—A refreshing drink for invalids is made by 
pouring a pint of boiling water upon three juicy apples 
which have been peeled, cored, and sliced, and a little 
lemon-rind, then sweetening to taste. When the liquid is 
cold, it may be strained, and is then ready for use. 

Onion Posset or Gruel.—This has been found very effica- 
cious for colds, and is made with Robinson’s groats, with 
the addition only of an onion, which should have been 
previously boiled for six hours, The yolk of an egg, well 
beaten, is an improvement. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Fig. 1.—VIsiTinG-Dress, OF Crimson CASHMERE, striped 
with plaid velvet of a darker shade. The underskirt is 
plain. The overdrapery forms a long point in front, 
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biased-off on the right side, and laid in deep plaits, form- 
ing a jabot-effect. The back falls straight, is slightly 
looped here and there in places. The bodice is pointed, 


back and front. The striped material forms a long V in ¢ 


front over a plain velvet vest. Collar and cuffs of plain 


velvet. Bonnet of the material of the dress, trimmed with } 


a gray bird and loops of velvet ribbon. 


Fie. 11.— Reception- Dress, OF GREEN VELVET AND } 


CasHMERE. The underskirt, of velvet, is plain. The 
drapery of the overskirt forms a long point, touching the 


edge of the dress in front, opening high upon the left side. § 


The back-drapery is slightly puffed over the tournure and 
falls straight. The bodice has a V-shaped vest of velvet 
in front; also, the darts are defined by the velvet; pointed 


back, Coat-sleeves with deep velvet cuffs. High collar } 


of velvet. Turban of silk, dotted with velvet and edged 
with a band of fur. Wrap of golden-brown plush, trimmed 
with fur to match the hat. 

FiG.{111.—VI8iTING-DREss, OF STRIPED AND PLAIN BROWN 


CaMEL’s-Hair AND VELVET. The underskirt, of the stripe, § 


is plain. The overdrapery, of the plain material, is used 
for the front alone. The back-drapery, of the narrow stripe, 
same as the bodice, is very simply looped, to display the 


material. The bodice is rounded in front, and forms a short 3 


postillion at the back. The plain material is fulled-on at 
the shoulders and shaped into the waist. Coat-sleeves 


with cuffs of the plain. Small bonnet, with full crown ¢ 


made of the material, trimmed with brown and red flowers 
and ribbon. 


Fig. 1v.—VisitinG-Dress, oF Risgep Brack Sirk. The 


underskirt is plain, the front and sides dotted all over with 5 
drop-buttons of passementerie and jet. The polonaise opens } 


over a vest of the same as the underskirt. The front is 


plaited in to the long pointed waist, from which the long } 
points fall over the skirt, the ends trimmed with passemen- 3 


terie ornaments. The back-drapery is slightly puffed over 
the tournure, then falls plain to the edge of the skirt. 


Small bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with pompon of $ 


ostrich-feathers and standing loops of crimson velvet ribbon. 
Fig. v.—Home- Dress, oF Biue Sitk. The underskirt 


has the edge and left side trimmed with pinked-out ruffles > 


of the material, over which the overdress is arranged. The 
front forms a deep point, looped high on the side. The back 
forms a jabot down the side, and is slightly looped in several 
places. The bodice is finished by two deep points in front 
and three at the back. A scarf of crépe-de-Chine to match 
fastens from the right side of the collar and crosses the 
bust to the left at the waist, where it is finished by a bow. 
Elbow-sleeves finished by a puff of the crépe~le-Chine. 
High collar. 

Fig. vi. —WALKING-DREss, OF BLACK VELVET AND PLAID 
Tweep. The underskirt is laid in deep kilt-plaits. The 
overdrapery, of the plaid gray tweed, forms a long tunic 
in front, looped high at the sides, the back slightly looped. 
The bodice has a short postillion at the back. In front, 
there is a full plastron—which is belted, at the waist, under 
a waistband of velvet. Pointed collar, shoulder-pieces, 
and cuffs also of velvet. Gray felt hat, faced with velvet 
and trimmed with velvet and ostrich-feathers. Velveteen 
may be used, instead of velvet, for skirt, etc., etc. 

Fig. vit.—Frock, For a Girt or Ten. Plain and 
embroidered camel’s-hair or cashmere. The colors are 
pale-biscuit, worked in crimson and brown. The blouse- 
bodice opens over a plaited plastron, with large collar. 
Crimson sash. 

Fic. vitt.—Biack Piusn Bonnet. The bonnet is made 
of black plush, studded with white spots. Large bow of 
cream faille in front of the crown. Black strings. 

Fig. x. —WALKING-DRgEss, IN Crow’s-EYE BLack PLUsn. 
The coat is close-fitting, trimmed with cock’s-feather trim- 
ming or American opossum. The skirt is full at the back. 
The lining is of colored surah. 


Fic. x.—WHITE oR Gray Fett Hat. The brim is lined 

> with velvet. A fuille bow in two shades of the same color 
> and ostrich-feathers trim the outside of the hat. 
Fig. x1.—Piastron. Sailor-collar and coat-revers in 
> otter-colored velvet, knotted at the point with loops-and- 
ends of corded ribbon. The shawl-shaped opening is filled-in 
§ with turquoise-blue silk, gathered at the neck. 

Fic. xu1.— Hovuse-Dress, OF BrocaDE aND VELVET. 
The bodice has a pointed vest of velvet, over which is 
» arranged a full fichu of dotted lace. Elbow-sleeves with 
velvet cuffs. Skirt trimmed with velvet to match. 

Fic. xi11.— Movurnin@-Jacket, of fine ribbed cloth or 
¢ ottoman-silk, trimmed with crépe. 

Fic. X1V.—EVENING-SLEEVE. Full silk gauze, with puffs 
and ribbon bows at the shoulder and below the elbow. 

Fig. xv.— Bopice, or CLora orn CaMEL’s-Hair. The 
revers, cuffs, collar, box-plaits of vest, and turned-up edge 
of basque are all braided with a narrow braid darker than 
the material. 

Fic. xvi.— BLousk-Walst, OF CASHMERE. Yoke, cuffs, 
and collar are of velvet. The back fits close, the fronts 
are gathered into the yoke. 

Fig. xvi1.—Bopice, or Gray Limousine STRIPED WITH 
Ciarer. The basque is cut out in tabs and bound with. 
claret mohair braid, the hood is lined with claret surah, 
> and the revers match, 

Fig. xvitt.—CiLoTH Toqug. The cloth should match the: 
costume, The trimming is of fur or Astrakhan-cloth. 

Fic, x1x.—UHLAN Jacket, of marine-blue cloth, trimmed 
>» a-la-militaire with black mohair braid. 

Fic. xx.—HeEap-Dress For Evenina. The hair is dressed 
high, and the ornament consists of artificial flowers, with 
loops of narrow ribbon and a bit of lace plaited to form 
a stiif bow. 

Fig. Xx1.—CorFrFURE FOR DINNER. In front, the hair 
$ is frizzed and waved; the back is looped and braided. 
} A jeweled comb is the only ornamentation. 

Fig. xxu1.— EvENING-CorrFURE, For a Youne Girt 
¢ The hair is dressed high. Some loops of ribbon and a spray 
of flowers are put on the left side. 

GENERAL RemMarks.—Tailor-made gowns with jacket to: 
¢ match are still the most popular suits for everyday wear 

The jackets of many have fhe addition of a fur collar an. 

° cuffs, sometimes a fur cape. 

Velvet waists are most useful to make variety and to wear 
’ with such skirts as may have the bodices worn out. A pretty 
* one was shown at a French modiste’s, of dull olive-green, 
with puffed sleeves and fichu of pale-blue surah or crépe. 

The newest draperies are arranged very long, front and 
back, leaving both sides of the skirt uncovered from the 
belt down. The front-draping drops to a point on the right 
side. Graceful wavelike folds are caught up in plaits on 
the left hip. 

Black-bear, fox, and martin are the favorite fars. 

Silk-finished velveteen suits are quite the fashion. Costumes 
of this material are made very simply and without trim- 
ming, with short English jackets fastened with hammered 
metal buttons of good size. 

W hite-and-gold is most charming in an evening-wrap of 
the dolman-shape, and bordered by a fine brown lynx-fur 

If you have an uncared-for India shawl, make a tea-gown. 
of it or a handsome wrapper for the room. 

It is an English fashion to have a wide linen collar—an 
eighth of a yard wide being the proper thing for young 
girls. 
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Braided cloth jackets are the caprice of the season. They 
are of the plainest single-breasted shape, and are sometimes: 
braided all over; but the most popular style is to have: 

a border braided all around, with the addition of a décp 
} V-shape pattern both back and front and on the top and 
¢ bottom of the sleeves. The braiding is done in Wack 
» worsted braid, on black, navy-blue, red, or dark-green cloth. 
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The Russian pelisse is also a great favorite. It isa long » in full relief in shaded silk, and the side-panels were com- 


coat, fastened as far as the waist, made of velvet or lady's- 
cloth, warmly wadded, and trimmed down the fronts, collar, 
and sleeves with fur. Some are of ulster and others of the 
simple pelisse shape. 


Scarf-drapery often takes the place of a tunic, for young } 


ladies. A pretty novelty is to make this scarf-drapery very 
full, forming a mass of folds across the front, and to allow 
it half a yard longer than is required for the scarf only. 
The end falls in a plaited drapery between the folds of the 
back-drapery. 

Sleeves of dresses are sometimes made of a different material 


from the bodice; but the same material must be employed ° 
in other parts of the dress—drapery, underskirt, or trimming. } 


In bonnets, it is a question whether the streamers down 
the back will be generally accepted. 
have a bow placed at the back of the upturned brim, with 
the ends-and-loops falling down over the hair, whilst the 
Directoire bonnets have w long streamer of black lace, 
which: may either flow over the shoulders or be fastened 
round the throat in the fashion of a cloud. Very pretty 
are the gathered bonnets of undressed felt. They are made 
without any wire stiffening, and simply twisted into shape 
by the hands of the milliner. Striped ribbon is very much 
used for trimming hats. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE bes Petits CHAMPS. 

There has seldom been a season when fur has been so 
decidedly fashionable as during the present winter. The 
long boa, either in fur or in feathers, does indeed threaten 
to disappear. It has become too common, and is now sold 
very cheap, being made of very ordinary material. The 
Jong ends, too, have been found very inconvenient, and, if 
lett loose, the wearer is apt to step upon one of them and 
to tear off the end. More tasteful and becoming are the little 
pointed pelerines with muff to match, the first-named article 
trimming very prettily the front of a plain close-fitting 
jacket in cloth or in velvet. One end of the pelerine is 
sometimes made longer and more pointed than the other, 
so as to cross over the shorter end and to fasten at the left 
side of the waist. This style is peculiarly becoming to ladies 
with slender figures. Gray fur is the fashionable article 
in this line, this winter—silver-fox, blue-fox, and chin- 
chilla being the favorites. The soft-shaded natural gray 
Astrakhan is a good deal used for trimming walking- 
«ostumes in gray or dark-brown cloth. The rich Russia 
sable and the dark mink-sable are used as trimming for 
evening-dresses for elderly ladies, narrow bands of the fur 
edging the opening of the corsage, the sleeves, and the 
drapery. Ivory-white satin, trimmed with Russia sable, 
is peculiarly advantag' and b g. But this fashion 
is merely a revival of an old one, as Worth originated it for 
the Empress Eugénie nearly thirty years ago. 

Worth’s dresses for the Queen of Italy, this year, were 
simply poems—or, rather, works of art—in silk and satin. 
One was in crape and heavy French fuille of a deep-orange 
hue, embroidered all over with silver, and with the clas- 
sically-draped tunic in French faille looped with clusters of 
orange-colored ostrich-feathers. Then, in remembrance of the 
great victory of the French and Italians over the Austrians 





some thirty years ago, Worth had revived for the queen the 3 


beautiful and brilliant shade of crimson called ‘‘solferino,” 
and christened after the battle. This dress was trimmed 
with great iris-blossoms in white velvet shaded with purple 
and pale-lilac. But the gem of the whole was a ball-dress 
in the new and exquisite bluish-pink known as hydrangea- 
ecolor—the. long train, bordered with a row of pink 


hydrangeas, being in French fuille of the same color as the > 


lowers. The skirt-frout was embroidered with hydrangeas 
Al he y o 


Most of the new hats § 


posed of crape set with clusters of blue and pink hydrangeas. 

The fair and poetic sovereign will look like a vision, in this 

charming dress. The carriage-dress of Queen Margherita is 
§ in French faille and velvet of a rich olive-green. 

For young girls, ball-dresses in tulle continue to be popular. 
They are always made with a short skirt, and are simple 
in design, fullness and freshness being the indispensable 
qualities. White tulle, either plain or figured with chenille 
dots or with larger spots in white silk, is made up with 
garlands of colored flowers and with narrow waistbands 
with long ends in watered ribbon matching the flowers in 
¢ hue. Roses and pale-pink ribbon form the favorite garni- 
» ture for these vaporous dresses and for those in the same 
style in pale-blue tulle. 

Corn-yellow is one of the new colors of the season, but 
is in reality only a revival, the only genuine novelty im the 
way of hue being the exquisite hydrangea-color, and also a 
very brilliant light-green which has been christened ‘ new- 
grass.’’ Worth has made for the Empress of lussia a very 
superb toilette, with corsage and train of velvet, in that 
color—the side-panels being in plain satin of the palest 
possible shade of green. The straight apron-front, in the 
$ pale-green satin, was embroidered by hand with clusters 
2 of ostrich-feathers in shaded green floss-silk, and was 
§ bordered with a ribbon-pattern in appliqué-work of the 
>» velvet, edged with silver spangles and beads. 

The styles of dressing the hair are in a very unsettled 
state. There is an attempt made to revive the low coils 
at the back of the head, and also the long looped catogan- 
braid. Very few persons have adopted the fashion of 
combing the hair back from the face, and the fringe on 
the forehead is again in fashion, but is less voluminous 
and shorter than formerly. Very few ornaments are worn 
in the hair, with the exception of very narrow high combs 
—or, rather, broad hairpins—with heads in blonde tortoise- 
shell or in diamonds. A crest-shaped ornament, either in 
diamonds or Rhine-stones, is sometimes worn on the summit 
of the knot of hair on the top of the head. 

As regards the chaussure, Louis-XV heels are again 
fashionable for evening-wear. House-shoes are now made 
with one or with four straps crossing over the instep, and 
are either in patent-leather or in bronze kid, satin being 
exclusively used for ball-slippers. Sometimes, on the shoe 
with a single strap, a large bow of ribbon with long ends 
is set upon the strap, and is very becoming to the foot. 

Lucy H. Hoopzr. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—AN Overcoat, For a Boy or Six to Ereut 
Years, is made of checked Scotch tweed. The three capes, 
cuffs, and edge of coat are bound with silk or worsted braid. 
Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and buckle. 

Fic. u.—Brown Piusn JAcKET, For A Giri or TWELVE 
Years. Loose in front, and close- fitting at the back. 
Dress of striped woolen. Toque of plush, with bird for 
trimming. 

Fig. 111.—Coat, For a Girt or Ercut Years, of checked 
cloth. Double-breasted, short cape and hood. The hood 
is lined with bright-colored surah. White or gray felt hat, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Cnoru Toqur, trimmed with Astrakhan - fur. 

Fig. v.—Toqur, or VELVET, trimmed with wide band 
of fur. 

Fia. v1.—Dress, For a Boy or Ture Yrars—on colored 
plate. Black velveteen underdress, with an overdress of 
red serge. 

Fic. vii.—For a Girt or Turez To Four Years, % 
blouse-iress, of pale-blue cashmere. Waistband, collar, 
, and cuffs embroidered. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“| Bring You Health,” 


It is certain that Catarrh is 
caused by a poisoned and 
scrofulous state of the Blood. 
The best remedy, therefore, 
for this disease is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which, if perseveringly used, 
according to directions, eradi- 
cates every trace of Catarrhal 
virus from the system. No 
other treatment proves so ef- 
fectual in reaching the source 
of this loathsome and danger- 
ous malady. 


“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was re- 
commended to me for catarrh, I was 
inclined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many medicines with little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cureme. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. I 
was about discouraged, when a friend 
urged me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and referred me to persons whom it had 
cured of catarrh. After taking half a dozen bottles of this medicine, I am con- 
vinced that the only sure way of treating this obstinate disease is through the 
blood. My cure is perfect.” — CHarLes H. MALoney, 113 River st., Lowell, Mass. 

“‘I was troubled with catarrh for uver two years. I tried various remedies, 
but received no benefit until I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which cured me.’’— JEessz M. Bocas, Holman’s Mills, Albemarie, N. C. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE MOST POPULAR 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs ; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, reljeves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $I. Six bottles, $5, 
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A few SHRUBS, a bed of ROSES, C CLEMATIS 
on the VERANDAH will work a complete change 
in your premises. 


PRICES LOW. JUST READ. 


14 Continvous Friowerina Roses, $1.00. 
EVERBLOOMING Rosgs, including PRINCESS A 
$2.00. (4 Execant Carnations, all different, in- 
cluding Mrs. CLeveLanp, $1.00. 14 Farry 
FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS from the Wonpsr- 
: ais LAND JAPAN, $1.00. {Q Maaniricent Becontas, 
HEALTHY Pay $1.00—Scarlet, White, Pink, and Crimson— 
vicorous Raa flowered with ornamental variegated foliage. 
PLANTS 7" They succeed with all. PLANTS and SEEDS of all kinds. 
Delivered Free iF Ave CATALOGUE FREE. IT ‘WILL PLEASE YOU. 
by Mail. oo } No exaggerated descriptions. EXACT FACTS about every 
Adorn your ‘ iF listed variety. 


msi i ~ HILL & CO., Richmond, Indiana. 
TTS FLOW 
co LOWERS 
30,Yqare. kaperonee ts ROSES. Seer aliie ef erencnace aunty: 


are eaneoit tieg of ete ae . Handsomely illustrated “ec Tt & , SON, ith alovelyColored 
Birsegeaestermemmient cence ROBERT SCO N, Philadelphia, Pa 





Seetions, slored Finten: 
tells ar ea <i “BEST Poser FARM & flow 


SEEDS 


a a Velushio RARE NOVEL THES in Vs Topics. 
FREE to ali who write for it. wend address on in Vegetables an 
wens the MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published, to —— ak value, which canno' obtained eleewhere.| 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA PA. 








; LARGE GARDEN - GUIDE 

DREDS FReG to ab. etal] a 
varieties, all tested, at low prices. * 

COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, — PELLA, IOWA. | SY 3% 


mIBLEY’ § TESTED SEED | Over as distinct varieties. All strong 


Plants each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Lar- 
Catalogue ane on + cc Fett assortment. Low prices. In business 
HIRAM SIBLEY. & co., years. uarantee satisfaction tock com 

prises ali desirable varieties Only mature plants 
RocHESTER, N N. ¥., & CHICAGO, Ih. Si sent Mynew Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


= ‘a gonteine a and description of each plant with 
SEED Seren AES 4 packag @ mixed nstructions for successful cultivation. DON’T PUR- 


flower-seeds (500 kinds) with Park’s 
FioraL Guipe, all for two stamps. Every flower-lover by rita Seed ge gm hy ould 


delighted. Tell all your friends. G. W. Park, Fannetts- *haveit. Every buyer of cheap 
burg, Pa. Be prompt. This offer appears but once more, plants should have it Everyone wanting new and 
choice plants should send forit. Everyone who hasa 
arden should have a cop py of my catalogue of Seeds. 
the new and standard varieties. Valuable books 


BLE ats on Flora-culture given to purchasers. Address, 
CHARLES A. REESER, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, 
AM q E HIGALED. “SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Weegee DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles. 
oO, Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. | For sale everywhere. 


Sa “gun” is GRUSHES Ee DS 
as is danoev wre! cor rican: @AiD |b 


FOR SOFT WHITE HANDS _ Professionally ‘named “The Hygelan Brash. ‘ys ee 
% Yalvisin ai, cleanse’ the teet r— J 
MSA FINE COMPLEXION. Tribune. "Uneanalled | ior Benefit, exosllende and 

: Q_} 2 — Bri Florence” make, 
For Sale Ever ywhere Sing seve halion lbc. onset Too. ce ackd soparancige 














g‘Mrc6..Co Fria TANTER adies and misses to do crochet-work at 
home; city or country; steady work. Western Lact 
MANUFACTURING ComPaNy, 218 Stuto Street, Chicago, Il. 
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MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Richarp Proctor, the 
Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupan P. bensamin, Dr. 
Minor, &c, Class of 100 Columbias Law students; two classes 
of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University of Penn, Phila., 
400 at Wellesley College, and three large classes at Chau- 
tanqua University, &c. Prospectus post FREE from PROF. 
LOISETTE, 237 Fifth “Ave, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
9NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS, 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


PASTA POMPADOUR. 


20 an ori at chemistry has ever obtained a greater acknowledgment 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The World-Renowned Beautifier, 


and no other toilet 
pebcees ag 





HOW TO MAKE 


It ts tm- 
Possible to 
give a full 

descriplicn 
inanadver- 


Hany 
women 
with fair 
faces are 
deficient in 
deauty ow- 
fng to unde 
veloped fiqures, 
fat busts, etc, 
yon onan te me 


stampr,anda 

descript've cir- 

y cular, with testi- 

moniais, will be 

B... you sealed, by 
return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO., Madison 8a., Phila.. Pa. 
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the preservation of 
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‘ POMPADOUR 7 TOILET CO, 45 East 20th Bt.. New York. 


—_— C ARDS FREE Book rich newsamples 


and our big terms toagents fre. 
Club 7 packs, 


y, Sent to 


Send 4c., for mail. 12 lovely Basket Hid- 
den-Name,10c. 25 plain gilt edges, 10c. 
50c. HOLLEY CARD CO., » Meride en, , Conn, 


For Tre Fair Sex. 


The Lablache Face- Powder, 60 deli- 
cate, so dainty and refined, is a most 
exquisite toilet-preparation. It is the 
admiration of thousands of lovely 
American women who owe their beanty 
to its constant use, It will add brill- 
iancy to a maiden’s charms, and make 
the complexion as soft, trausparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the fair 
sex, who pride themselves on having 
the most delicate skin, this toilet. 
powder is becoming distinguished, and 
is found, among other fashionable sur- 

roundings, upon the toilet-tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face-Powder is for sule by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of twenty- | 
fivetwo-centstamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
and sole and sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass, 
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32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
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More people die every year in consequonce of cold 
feet and limbs than any other ye To keep the 
feet warm is to protect the whole bod i Our Mage 
netic Foot Batteries will warm the feet in tive 
minutes, and | a — fortable genial glow in the 
feet and limbs all day long. These Vitalizing Foot 
Batteries increase the flow of blood into the feet and 
limbs, relieving the tired sick-headache caused by tov 
much’ blond upon the brain. These Magnetic Foot 
Batteries work out a change for the whole body, cure 
Rheumatism, Swelling. Aches and Pains in the Feet 
and Limbs, remove Chilblains, and cause a pleasant, 
agreeable feeling of life, vigor. and warmth, equal to 
the soft rays of sunshine. Magnetism 1s “ Bottled 
Sunshine.” If you —— have warm feet, send for 
these Insoles. $1.00 a pair; three pairs for $2.00, by 
mail. Send for our new book » “A Plain Road to 
Health,’ free to any addre: 

CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CoO., 
6 CENTRAL Music HALL, CHIcaco, ‘Tn. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and ne 
ently cureOBESITY. Only sure method. Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugsunnecessary. New Treatise, with full in. 
—- HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 








__ Getamps. E. K. LYN TON, 19 Park Place, New York. 
TAME 





RONDAH ; or, Thirty-three Years in a Star 


i Florence C. Dieudonné. 


BONDAH; ox, THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN A STAR. 
Rondah is a book to dazzle, fascinate, and delight all 
readers. By Florence Carpenter Dieudonné, of Washing- 





ton, D.C. Paper cover, 50 cents; morocco cloth, 75 cents. 


on 25 Fringe, Gilt Edge, and Floral Cards, 1 Pocket 
Pencil aud Pen, 1 Auvo. Album, Book of 130 Cards 
and Novelties, 10 cts. Kine Carp Co., No. Haven, Conn. 
By return mail. Full deseription 

FR E Moody’s new tailor-system of dross- 
cutting. MOODY & Cv., Cincinnati, O. 

360 | New Embossed Scrap-Pictures sand Elegant Sample- 
Cards for 10 cts. Nationat Carp Co., Camden, N. J. 

For 1888 is published this day, and is a practical guide to 
the culinary art in all its branches, and it is the best 
and most complete cook-book in the w orld. It hasjust been 
ye a from the twenty-sixth London edition, just issued 
don, with large additions never before published. 
With 62 illustrations. 1480 receipis. 600 pages. Price 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK 
Five Dollars. 


AB-Oanvassers wanted. Catalogues free. Address all orders for above books to the publishers, 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





wand ADVERT 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
for Price List of Butts, to 
J. F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
German St., Baltimore, Md. _ 


OPIUM & b'8438 CURED 


4t home. No pain or nervousshock. Small expense. 
“he LESLIE EF. KEELEY CO... Dwicht. Il. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 








BUILDIN BOOKS. Catalogue Free. W.T. a | IN THE WORLD. —— 


stock, 23 Warren Street, New York. 





TEDORAURESS SHIELDS 
ARE THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


A H. BRINKMANN & CO BAI GTIML JRE.MD 





It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality, 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality. to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 

T contains nothing that can injure 


‘ LEARN STEAM-ENGI- the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
YOUNG ME NEERING and earn &100 | and bleaches whites. 


per month. Send ten cents, 





Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 





SAFETY _REIN-HOLDER COMPANY, Hoy, Mica. 


in stamps, to F. KEP. PY, 


It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


TO 88 A DAY. Sample worth $1. 50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER " 


Including 114 of the very a 
best American composi- 
tions, thm a — 7 : 
plete, also White Wings, R 


and Cricket on the Hearth. J ye panko ay; 
catalogue to any address for 12 cents in stamyy 
GALAXY OF MUS 

















o.2 408 Wash. St.. Boston, Mase 


TS GERMAN GovoGNe 


SEND 2% STAMP FOR 4 























HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Vas all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations, 


NSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 

Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at 2 any price. Ask for 





—->:<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<--— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
RA? carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before = os for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfi 


Dobbins’ + Electric ¢ Soap. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS:S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


TURKEY-RED DYES perrcction’ Dyes forty. colors 
Agents wanted. W.CUSHING & CO., Foxcrorr, Maing. 


SEE HERE! Wy netesve one-half on 1000 use- 
| ful articles? Send for catalogue. 
Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Cu1cago, ILL. 




















[JOSEPH G' LLOTTS The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 


STEEL 


PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Goid Medal; Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lool Heys, 
Ore you Sieh? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


Qne Horrle of ers: 


Send your address on postal card to-day,as you may not é 


thi ti 
dances naming this per, Prof. HART. 210 E. 9th St., N. —_—” 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS FACIAL BLEMISHES, | 
HAIR DESTROYER | Bx aw (:i:ivesiment, Facial Development, Hair 


Dae eeip seater en 
roved by Eminent Physictans. A5& arts, Mow, cies. eng 
A French preparation, quavantenl, harmless to oe, ae Red Nose, Acte, Pimples, BI'k Heads Se! 

the skin and free from poisonous drugs; highly per- r book of 50 pages, 4th edition. 
fomed: heyy ty poemeneess — V4 ~ Dr. JO ; i %y 
} put up ain packets in the form of & acel , ss .¥. 
sealed letter. Price, #100 per packet. Sold MRE Sicuiched so. inventor of Pactal 
by Druapicts. We will send it by mail on re- fi Appliances, Sorings, ete, Six Parlors, 
of price. 
WILLIAMSON & CO. Funny Selections, Scrap-Pictures, etc., and nice 
71 Park Piace, New York. 390 Sample-Cards, fur 2 cts. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
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“BEAUTY: 


meee of rladtes who who have 
vend would == accorded the palm o 
To all su 


tne those cn quan that quick: 





a§55 ba 


a 9 
— sunburn, tan, 


isnot acoomat uta cure, bah 
pom we — by Dru 


hacer y od 7 most sallow and 
to one of na ealth ond. unblemished 
t cures Oily skin, freckles, face grubs, dlack heads, 
and = as of the 
e disa; 
better or ae oilet table 
gists, or sent postpaid upon 


The eer bhed of old a 


recipe cons G.c. ‘unieiiti & co., Toledo, oO 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats. 


It has been hard work to 
make people believe that 
we can cut and make to 
order a good pair of pants 
for $3—pants that will look 
well, fit well, and wear 
well. By persistent adver 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


tising, we have induced a 

t many people to risk 
§ upon our agreement, en- 
dorsed by the American Ex- 
press Co. (capital $20,000,000), 
to refund money for any 
cause. Then doubt yields 
,to surprise, and the ques- 
tion everywhere is asked: 
“How can we do it?” In 
that way we are building up 
and holding a large trade, 
scattered from Maine to Cali- 


“HOW CAN THEY 
DO ItT’”’ 

fornia, that is buying every- 
thing from us—Suits, Over- 


coata, and Pants. For 6 cents, we mail you 20 samples to 
select from, and self-measurement blanks so accurate that 
we can safely guarantee a fit. Also a good linen tape- 
measure, if you mention this magazine; or, if you would 
save time and leave choice of goods you prefer, send us 
your waist, inside leg, and hip measures, together 
with $3 and 35 cents to prepay express or postage and pack- 
ing, and we will forward the goods, guaranteeing safe 
delivery and perfect satisfaction or money refunded, 


Write the American Express Company, Boston, about us, 
and they will reply at once, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Barnes’s Patent Foot-Power Machinery 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 

without steam-power, by using outfits 

of these machines, can bid lower and 

save more money from their jobs than 

by any other means for doing their # 

work. Also for Industrial Schools 

or Home-Training. With them, boys 

can acquire journeymen’s trades before 

they “go for themselves.” Price-list 

catalogue free. W. F. & JOHN 

BARNES CO. Address 

No. 592 Rusy Srreer, Rockford, Ill. 











SROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


~W.L. DOUGLAS 


The only 83 SEAM saan 
Shoe inthe world, with- 





styles toe. As st; ot 
and durable as f~ 


all wear the 


mont 
W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 5 


SHO 
celled for heavy wear. If not sold by. your dealer 
write W. L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 


U Ss E VROOM & FOWLER'S Milita 
Shaving-Soap, 12 Gold St., N. 








S Pp Views illust: 

. ete. 
“tr Tea m sete x Ex digtuione Ain 
"te ome 


MCALLISTER, Mtg, Optics Optician, 49 Nassau StesNiYs 


SACHET POWDERS, frag 

rant, lasting; to perfume 

clothing, handkerchiefs, 

= Rn | ckets, by mai * 20cts. Academic 
cH pack .. 582" Washington St.. N. Y 





MONT E’S Wonderful Secret for 





. De La 
beautifying the Complexion and developing the 
Form, Free! Wilcox Specific Co. Phila., Pa- 
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THE W. 
DANDRUFF GREATAMERICAN GOor NE 3 
should never beneg- sig 10 LADIES. 
lected, because its Greatest inducements ever of- 
natural end is in fered, Now’s your time to ote ene up 
A orders for our celebrated 
BALDNESS. | ZI . esstovsuernstotns 
The chief require- : Tea Bet, or ndsome Decora 
ment of the hair ia <old Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
cleanliness ——thor- np ne GEAR or Fal particalars address 
cachshampesing hee Shes ae f Auras esey Bt., New York, 
‘women once a fort _ = mes 
night, and for men 
once a week. The 
best agent for the MEDICATED 


purpose is 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP. | _ COMPLEXION | 


il pteaien, tvgekibn tek Gistehecatione "Pee 
Made es 4 for Nursery purposes and for mover pre: gerry tncger he eggheegenee nny eg Abele 
Skin and s. 28 cents. D ist sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cte 


Sam hlet four cents. in stamps by 
THE ee MFG. CO-100 Fulton St. New York, oO W D EF R. gna 


See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage. mo 

















Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS, { It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


me JEWELRY: |. KEY AND 
OS pace, Wholesale Witt wino ( _) ANY WATCH ——— out. 
FREE! by Jewelers. By mail, 25 Circulars free, 
The Domestic Mfg. rts ‘Wallinsford. Conn. SOLD J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 184 ea Street, N. ¥, N. ¥. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. _ 


J BAWATKINS wor 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 


In cmennte ct $300 and somata, for 
sale at our New York 
at par and accrued , a 
and cuxptan 9 of $1,080,307. Each $100,000 of Bonds is foaier 
secured by ®100,000 of First M ortgagee on Real Estate ee Ie 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Oo, o' tiew boat with a 
Each Debenture Bond is certified by said hy Aa 

If preferred, Mortgages will be made direct to the investor, Principal raat interest fully guaranteed, 


All Bonds, and interest by half-yearly coupons, posable at the jer Bank of Guttases | in New York, 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials by our patrons, ad 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. oo. Lawrence, Kalen, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


CARDS 2 rena Oe bapa Great Reduction! 


5 FRINGE at Name and Floral 
poper, all for a So stamp. Bae Cards, 100 Album Pictares, New 
Samples and this Ring, all 10 cents. 


$1000.00 REWARD [pases 


net stages of di i = IN VARIETY OF WOODS, 
ag Stone's se 4 HANDSOMELY FINISHED. 
we. Sample tes, ‘fs i] A Sample - Blind for Window, 
Stone Med! D tc Ry . 
cee, otene nccicine Ce, MIM 2 ft. 7 in. x 6 ft., for $4.00. 
i! Send for catalogue to 
Tf ) | 

ARE You MPBRIED you should 7 | SA a J. GODFREY WILSON, 
oe ai mapelitg wang ureglogs f its members 9 te MED $1900 , kia Manufacturer of blinds of every description. 

polis, Minn = | o \) 953 Broadway, New York. _ 
FUN Cards, scrap plainros, =“ ates of beautiful eam- 2. New fancy New fancy shapes of Bevel and White-Dove Hidden- 
ple-cards for 2 cents. A. B. HINES, Cadiz, Ohio. Name Cards, 5c. Franklin Ptg.Co., New Haven, Conn, 


. 
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Pond’s Extrac 


INVALUABLE Sore- 
FOR 


Catarrh, : re aauied 
Piles, k : | Diphtheria, 
Rheuma- iy? Sores, 
tism, A, Inflamma- 
Neuralgia, ae tion, 
Toothache, [rapist and Hemor- 
Bruises, a eS rhages 
Burns, of all 
Sore-Eyes, os - 


Pain Disappears. 
Inflammations Vanish. 
Hemorrhages Cease. 


Beware of worthless imitations, for POND’S EXTRACT is never 


sold by measure nor in druggists’ bottles. 
GOLD ey —. 1878. ESTABLISHED 1801. 





Breakfast Cocoa y’ 
Zi a} Fyoed : Warranted absolutely pure BA KH S 
FE(ASA\ Cocoa, from which the excess of 
N Oil has been removed. It has three 
\\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
h Th \ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ik}, and is therefore far more economi- 


iim cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

jg admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 


consists of a superior quality of 

cocoa and sugar, flavored with 

pure vanilla bean. Served as a 

drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, The Oldest and th and the Best. 

and is highly recommended by Palanan ee EA 
tourists. Prevents the hair from falling off, eradicates 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. scurf, dandruff, etc., etc. Keeps it in the most 


ae beautiful condition, and is warranted to cause 
VW. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. new hair to grow on ‘tela at - 
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‘Luxurious ° 


Ora des * 


and jnexP? 8 


2S, Toiletart 
“be. dgiletat 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 





The Stery of Dorothy Vernon. 
rett Foster (Illustrated), 
Apart—A Poem. By Maude Meredith, . 
Thoughts—A Poem. By Kate Auld Voor- 
hees, 

Mabyn Greyford. By M. a. MeClelland, 
author of ‘Qblivion,” ctc., 

Aunt Fen’s Neighbor. By Elizabeth Olmis, 

The Lamp in the Niche—A Poem. By 
Emma Lyndon, 

The Daisy’s Spell—A Poem. ad Helen 
Marion Burnside, 

Sefior Suartoz. By A. C. Gordon, 

“Thou, God, Seest Me’’—A Poem. 
Mrs. Pidsley, 

Across My Path. By Frank Lee Benedict 
(Illustrated), 

‘‘Atonement ’’—A Poem, By A.W. Mun- 
kittrick, asad 

Song—A Poem. By David N. ‘Brooks, . 

Miss Esther’s Oak-Tree. By Mrs. Irene 


By Gar- 


237 


268 
268 


erm 


Cupid’s Frostwork—A Poem. 
Auld Voorhees, 

Adieu—A Poem. By Inds Barton aon. 

The Kennairds. By the author of “The 
Second Life,’’ etc., . . 

The Face at the Window—A Pied 
E. S. Hopkins, . . . binge 

Vale—A Poem. By William Wallace Cook, 

Two of a Kind. By Fletcher Reede, 

Thoughts Unspoken—A Poem, . . 

Things Worth Knowing, . hi ye See 

Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. : 
By Emily H. May (Illustrated), . . . 

Editorial Chit-Chat, . 

Our Arm-Chair, 

Mothers’ heiatint ~ Shed ‘Setel, 
Abram Livezey, A.M., M.D., 

Notices of New Books, 

Our New Cook-Book,. .....4.2.. 

Fashions for March (Illustrated), 

Our Paris Letter, ee ee 

Children’s Fashions (Illustrated),. . . 


By Kate 


” 





A! REAL BONANZA LN SEEDS.—Being one 


ever 0 

(omental Sp Speciat ethat Prise hy Me Mase Hott Se: 

¢tety) 60 distinot sorts and an endless varie- 

of rich colors, all mixed; Double Asters ; 

fapan Pinks, SOvars. mixed; Largef. D. Phloz; 

Double Portulaca: N eG ias; New White M ‘New Nico- 
tiana; Reeaaiinees New Giant Candytuft; “v Stocks; New Mari- 
golds; Mottled, Striped and Fringed Petunias; Verbenas, s0uvars. 
mized ; New Golden Chrysanthemums; Double La’ 


New Yellow Mi; 
nias; a Buttery ; New Double White Aster, the finest white ever 
offered; B: yf: Double Daisies, &8otherchoice kinds,amount- 
ing to $2. Toate re ey spate to introduce will send the whole 32 
ry rw pd ets. This isan honest,squareoffer, but aoe 
t, send 15cts. prog letter stamps, and I will send you 7a: Je 
choice. but including Pansies, Astereand J: a 
Wiliams, 50vars.mixed. Am sure a trial will all clatms, New 
Sree. LW. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwieht P. 0., Mase. 


c KEY — AND NO®F 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


SOLD by Jewelers. By mail, 25 cts. Circulars free, 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y¥. 


* FLOWERS 


distinct varieties. All stron 
Prse, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Wan 
est assortment. rices. In business 
8 years. Guarantee satisfaction. Stock com 
prises ali desirable varieties Only mature plants 
y new Tijastrated Catalogue sent free, 
contain name and description of each plant, with 
instructions for successful cultivation. DON'T Fea: 
MASE PLANTS before sending for my We 
All lovers of flowers ould 
*haveit. Every buyer of chea 
plants should have it Everyone wanting new an 
choice Mante should sendforit. Everyone who hasa 
AileRe ne ould have a copy of my catalogue of Seeds. 
igh e new and standard varieties. Valuable books 
Flora-culture given to purchasers. Address, 
CHARLES A. REESER, INWISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, 
SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 





rkspurs; Velvet, 
aaa Double Gaillardia; New Double Dwarf. ne 











TREES ©: Wo oer hs} LCLANT my 


MT. HOPE 


How to grow strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, rare pes, per plums, pears, and 
apples. New edition for 10 cts., or ten names 

of of fruit-growers. | Purxey & Woopwarp, Brentwood, N. } 4 

READER If you love RARE FLOW 

choicest only, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 

Keene, N. H. it will astonish and please. FREE. 











in ex- 
Leap anemone ant 
Livy OF oF ITE 

HOUSK — - contains Aad 50 
serous Sorte. ackage 25c. 
ALZER’S B—contains 
over 100 Guoak Giant sorts, 
pac ckage 50c, 3 for $1.00. 
NGELS. 8 ROBE—new, pure 
ey rand Pye ft lie, 
es 

9 ariegt pvegetanles, po post- 
paid, $ mit for any 
of ees and receive free 
finest catalogue ever pub- 
lished. JOHN A. SAL- 
ZER, LaCrosse,Wis. 


5 Packets Best Annual 
Flowers Flowers in the World—only 10c. 


Pansies, Asters, Phlox, Petunias, Pinks. Mixed colors 
in each. C. L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 


AREY & You MARRIED? 7 fogeamn 


ou rte @ 15900 
ulars free. 
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Vigorous 


fm, A few SHRUBS; a Bed of ROSES, 
AS 3s, CLEMATIS on the VERANDA 

/A will work a complete change in your premises 
PRICES LOW. JUST READ! 

4 Continuous Flowering Roses $i. 

8 Bverbleoming Roses, scaincaie = 


14 ele t © 
lading Mre: Cleveland 


Fat fi 
Ble seta “ 








. pan.. — le 
ificent Be, scar i 
cri flo jeonins . with o ots white. erie = 


PLANTS. a | i . ns they 7 succeed wi 1.00. 


DELIVERED |e Ir Witt Pcease You. 
FREE sy MAIL -s i No ex ngyorated | Deserpueus. Exact facts about every 


tested variety. 


hor your tones WES” HILL: & GO-, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





T 
R 
E 
E 
S 


honest 


ROSES 
PLANTS 


B85 GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and supply 
Seeger all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all that no house in 
erica carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice Tested FLOWER 
ana bg wy me ey SEED sure to gvece satisfaction,Grand Roses and Beautiful 
Sart the best of Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Quince, Grapes, Small 
Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for lawn, garden, park or street, “Io not fail 
to send tor their Valuable C: a= ALOGUE,, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illus- 
trations. They are conductin: ;° businesss on a ificent scale, ing a quarter of amillion 
of Roses and millions of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over 
a third of a century and have a a emus of which oy? pers eo to be eee ad 24 
heated with hot water and steam 700 acres 











arge Greenhkou ie best at 
tad tovesll commissions, Ea" Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, canes tsi 





Originalin design and text. a floral; does 
not treat of farm produce, hogs, d and poultry, but 
, tells all about the floral Noveltios, Ly & is brimful of 
floral hints and engravings. the 
florist. Price 4cents(two stamps). No &., av! 


Seeds Given Away! 





a> With every, Gut GuwE will be sent a package of Mixed Flower Seeds—500 hich will 
oe an astonishin e variety of flowers. Pleases everybody. Tellail yourfriendsand eo yo Write 
atonce. This willnot appear Address G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg 


ODORLESS 


For Lawns. Green Houses, 
Gurdens, &c. Put up in 
Loa —, ue. Send for 


as FITCH, oom Mich. 


Grete of eras Beet Gglored Eis {an a PLOWE 


SEEDS 


sat a Vee New’Books on Garden Topics. 
RAR S14 NOVELTIES 


be sbtalned 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 





SEEDS & 


COLE & BRO., 





FREE 7 a GUIDE GIVEN AWAY! A package » mixed 
ALL You should SEEDS *% flower-seeds (500° kinds) wit’ Park's 

+ have it. Best | Fronat Guipr, all for two stamps. Every flower-lover 

FREE 7 all: tested, at ov J ices. | detighted, Tell all your friends. G. W. Park, Fannetts- 
Seedsmen, PELLA, I ‘A. | burg, Pa. Send at once. This notice will not appear agnin. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
“=== ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN AS VERA TIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches thi 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bo: 


ASA DIURETIC. It 3 aeeaten the Kid- 
meys and Cures their 
Recommended by or al and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON. VT. 


user purchased vues PEARLINE 
O adies watched her try it, 


‘women told their neighbors, Oh. 
Eth, fo cleansing, buy it!” 


5 days from that in glad homes saw 

4G hundred females use it 

Tosfithousand saon increased, 
And now@)millions choose it 


billion dames will have it yet. 

And Onare themtabhor it, 
They'll write to PYLEXSONS NewYork 

Or ask their Qrocer for it. 





HE TOY 
the child 
likes. best! 
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We take pleasure in 
informing our pa- 
trons that our stock 
of the celebrated 


ANCHOR 

STONE 
BUILDING- 

BLOCKS, 


sold out before Christmas, is now replenished and 
fully assorted, and solicit senowal of their kind orders. 
The price-list will be forwarded gratis, on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 


qa 
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NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY; or LONDON, E. C.| 


1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 
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Lt LADIES. cements ever of- 





nao Decorated 
Gold Band Mosa 
einen i Pa 
EICAN Kg 
esey Bt., 8t., 


TO | STOUT PEOPLE. 


vice Free HOW T: BEDUOR W WE 4-4 
ently care OBES! ITY. g ly su bod. gt Pm 





nauseous di uuneccssery.. New Starvaton Diet 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent ji lope 
Gstamps. E. K. LYNTON, ToPed Tes w¥o te 


Place, New-York, 








NEWS 


“TO OTH POW DE R 
KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET IE 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS 
OT 
DIRECTIONS 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 
PRICE p2S*A BOTTLE 
e.w. HoT. & co, 
PROPR 


HOYT's GERMAN, COLOGNE. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZI 


TIDY: IN CROCHET OR 





AZINE—MARCH, 1888 
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ON JAVA CANVAS 





Hi MGM i ANZ TNT TREO 





ACROSS MY PATH. 


[See the Story.| 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


FOR MARCH. 



































WALKING-DRESS. MATINEE. BICYCLE-GOWN. 


























GARIBALDI JERSEY. 
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LACE FICHU. 











HOUSE-DRESS. SLEEVE. HIGHLAND CHAPEAU, 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 
































EMBROIDERY. SORAP-PAIL. WALL-POCKET. 
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TULLE EMBROIDERED EDGE 


FUR WINDOW-BLIND. CROSS-STITCH PATTERN. 

















ON THE ICE. 


MAZURKA. 





As Published by J. GIB, WINNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. STREABBOG, Op. a4, Ro. 1. 
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ON THE ICE. 
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ULSTERS FOR A RAINY DAY, 





